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This module, one in a series of perf ormance-ba^d 
teacher educational learrning packages, focuses on skills that 
vocational educators and other occupational trainers need to create 
learning environpaents that are accessible, afccommodating, and 
equitable in meeting instructional needs of exceptional students. The 
puripose of the module is to give educators skill in identifying thoi^e 
students who have special instructional needs and in diagnosing what 
those needs are. ' Intr>oductdry material provides terminal and enabling 
objectives,' prerequisites; necessary resources, terminology,' and 
general information. The main portion of the guide includes four 
^learning experiences- bafted on the enabling objectives. Each of the 
* first three learning experiences rncludes educational activities with 
information sheets^ case studies, and self evaluation forms.. Optional 
activities are alsd provided. ^Completion of the first three study 
sectipns should lead to achievement of the terminal objective 
administered. in the foxxrth and final learning experience that 
ii^cludes a teacher-performance assessment form. (7LB) 
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TtJis module is one of a senes of 127 perfoqnance-based tea"fcher 
education iP8TE;.leaming packages focusing upon speafic pro- 
fessional competencies of vocatjonai teachers The competerKies 
uix)n which these modules are based were identrfied arKl venfied 
through /,esearch as being important to successfuMocationa! 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in al! occupational areas 

Each module ^)rovtdes learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates yvith critenoo-referencfed as- 
sessment of the teacher s (instructor s, trainer s) performance of 
the specified competency The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-in training working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons Resource persons should be skilled 
in the teacher competencies being developed and should be 
thoroughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
using^ese materials 

The desjgn of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting perforrtiance-based training programs 
for preservice and mservice teachers, as well as busmess- 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
and interests The materials are intended for use by universities 
and colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions, local education agencies *and others responsible for 
the professional development of vocationa) teachers and other 
ocdup at ion al trainers / . • t 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Category L-^erving Students 
with Special/ Exceptional Needs— are designed ^o enable voca- 
tional teachers and ottier occupational trainers to breath learning 
en\?ironments that are accessible, accommodating, and equitable 
in^eeting the instructional needs of individuals in those groups 
previously denied equal vocational education opportunities. The 
modules are based upon 380 teacher competencies identified and 
verified as essential for vocational teachers to meet the special 
needs of all students in their^asses Included are special popula- 
tions such as the handicapped, adults pursuing retraipng. and 
students enrolled in programs that are nontraditional for their sex 

Many individuals and institutions have contnbuted to the research, 
development, testing, and revision of the§e significant-training 
materfals. Appreciation is extended to the following individuals 
who, as members of the project technical panel, advised project 
staff, identified human and matenal resources, and reviewed draft 



matenals James B Boyer. ^Ken Dieckhoff. Mary M Frasier, 
Gerald R. Fuller. Juan Guzman. Jerry Holloway. Barbara Kemp. 
Jeffrey G Kpity. Betty Ross-Thomson. Ann Tumham Smith, and 
Richard Tyler. 

* Appreciation is also extended to the approximately 80 vocational 
teachers and supervisors from throo^boyyhe United States who 
served on the eight DACUM analysis panels that agisted NaDonal 
Center staff in the initial identification of the teacher competency 
statements Appreciation is extended, too. to the'80 additional 
teachers and supervisors from throughout the United States who 
assisted in the. venfication of the 380 competencies ^ 

Field testing of the materials was earned out with assistance of 
•field-site ci)ordinators. teacher educators, students, directors of 
staff •development, and others at the following institutions. 
University of Alabama-Birmingham. Albuquerque Technical- 
Vocational Institute. New Mexico. University of Central Flonda. 
University of Southern Maine. Mancopa County Community Col- 
lege Distnct. Arizona, Murray State University:" Kentucky /Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. SUNY College of Technology -Utica. New 
York. Temple University. Pennsylvania, texas State Technical 
College. Upper Valley Joint Vocational School. Ohio, and Central 
^ Washington University 

Special recognition jor major individual roles m th^ development of 
these matenals is extended to the following National Center staff 
Lucille Campbell-Thrane. Associate Director. Development Divi- 
sion, and James B. Hamilton. Progranj Director. for leadership and 
direction of the project. Lois G. Harnngton, Karen M Quinn. and 
Michael E Wonacott. Program Associates, for training of module 
writers and module quality control, Cheryl M Lowry. Research 
Specialist, for developing illustration specifications. Kevin Burke 
and Barbara Shea for art work. Nancy Lust, Research Speciali^, 
and Wheeler Richards. Graduate Research Associate, for assist- 
ing in the coordination of module field testing and data summariza- 
tion, and Catherin^Q^King-Fitch, Program Associate, for revision 
of the matenals following field testing Special recognition is also 
extended to George W. Sfriith Jr, Art Director at AAVIM. for 
supervision of the module production process 

, ' Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 
The National Center for Research m 
Vocational Education ' ^'j, 
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The National Center for Research tn Vocational Education s mis- 
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career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills Its mission by '-• 

• Generating knowledge through research 
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INTRODUCTION 



All Students have individual needs, interests, and 
abilities that affect their performance acsSemically 
and socially Xhus^ identifying these characteristics is 
'important ff you as a teac^ier are to plan and provide 
appropriate vocational instruction. For exceptional 
students, this activity is not only necessary, it rs 
crucial. Exceptional students are those who, for 
whatever reason, would not be able to succeed in 
your regular vocjptional progranl without individual- 
ized attention. These students may also require Spe- 
cial support services, special instructional materials, 
or QtheV types of assistance. ' 

^u will first need to find out who the exceptional 
students are (identification)^ Then you will need to 
determine their strengths and weaknesses in vafious 
educational areas (diagnosis). Your identification 
and diagnosis will help you and others to plan pi^o- 
grams and nnaHe any necessary modifications in 
instructional techniques, materials, or the physical 



jenvironmeht of the classroom or laboratory. 

* Identific^tipn and diagnosis are meant to help you ^ 
recognize the assets.that Exceptional students have, 
. as well as iany special problems they face. It is espe- 
-cially important to t)lnpointthe area^in which you will 
have to make changes to accommodate the unique / 
peeds of these ^dents. In this way, you can help 
them succeed in your vocatfonaj program without^ 
making preconceived judgments or having autornatic 
expectations about their abilities or needs. 

This module is designed to give you skill in identify- 
ing fftosQ students -who have special instructional 
/leeds and in. diagnosing what those needs are. The 
learning experiences focus on your role in acquinng 
information from a vanety of formal and informal 
sources. They also emphasize the interaction and 
communication skills needed to gather information 
effectively. 
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ABOUT THlS^ODULE 



Objectives . 

Tei^inal Ob)ectivi&: frran actual teaching situation, kienth 
and diagnose exc»pt)drial sttidents. Your performance 
will be assessed your resource person, using the 
Teapher Performance Asses^nent .Form» pp. 47-48 
(Learning Expenence IV). 

Enabling Objectives: 

J. After completing the required reading, •demonstrate 
knowledge of the rationale for and procedures rnvoh/ed 
in identifying and diagnosing exceptionaf students 
(Learning Experience /). ^ 

2. Given a cas^tiidy describing h^ aA/acational teacher 
identified ano^diagnosed an excepttpnal student, cri- , 
tique thj5 perfomriapce of that teaclier (Learning Experi- 
ence if) ' ' ' s 

3, Given a case situation de^nbing a vocational-teqhnical 
student, outline the procedures you would follow in 
identifying and diagnosing the, exceptional needs and 
abilities of that student (Learning Experience ///).* 

Prerequisites ' . 

The modules in Category L ate not designe<3 for the pfo- 
spective teacher with no prior^ training and/or experience. 
They asslitti^that you havd achieved a minimal J§y^fsl<i!I 
\ti\he core teacher competencies of instructional planning, 
execution, and evaluation. They then build on or expand 
that skill level, specifically in tenns of sen/ing studeots with 
special /exceptional needs. 

In addition, to* complete this module, you should have de- 
fined or redefined your educational philosophy to include 
your responsibility for serving students with exceptional 
needSy If you have not already done thi§, meet with your 
resource person to detemiine what method you will use to 
do so. One option is to complete*the infomfiatipn and prac- 
tice activities in the follqj/vipg module: • 

• Prepare, Yourself to -Serve Exceptional Students, 
, Module L-r , I 

Resources 

A list of outside resources thatsupplement those contained 
within the module follows. Check yvith your resource person 
r^^-Xo determine the availability and the'location of theSe 
resources,*(2) to locate additional references within your 
occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in setting 
up activities with peer^ or observations of skilled teachers, 
if necessary. Your, resouupe person may also be contacted 
if you have any difficulty with directions or ip assessing your 
progress at any time. ^ • 

Learninjj Experience I ' 

Optional « * /. 

Reference ^derson, Robert M., Greer, John G., and 
Odfe, Sara J. Individualizing-Educational (Materials for 
Cfiildren inme h/lainstream. Baltimore, MD: University 
Park Pre3s/*1 978. * ' 



Reference. Tlaomas, Edv^d L. Vod^onal Education 
^•rReadiness Test Manual. State College, MS Missis- 
sippi Research and Curriculum Unit for Vocational and 
Technical Education. 1978. ED 159 4'55 
, ^Refecence: Koemer, Thomas F., ed.'^tuclent Learning 
Styles: Diagnosing and Presccibing Programs. Res- 
Uyi, VA: National Associatibn of Secondary School 
'Principals, 1979. * ; 

One or more experienced^ teachers* or others^ wlio 
work with exceptional dtuaents whom you can inter- 
^ view about their expenences in identifying and diag- 
nosing excepftional students. ' » , 

Learning Experience II 

' No outside resources^ 

Learning Experience III ' . . 

No outside resources " ' 

Lea^rning Experience JV 

Required *' - ■ f . • 

An actual teaching sftuation in which you can identify 
and diagnose exceptional students ^ ' 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
identifying and diagnosing exceptional students 
* 

Terminology 

Special/Exceptional Needs: RefeVred to in the modules 
simply as exceptional -rieeds, this term refers to those 
needs that mgy prevent a student from succeeding in regu- 
lar vocational education classes without special considera- 
tion and help. The following types of students are included 
in our definition of students with excepti^lnal needs. 

• Persons enrolled in programs nontraditional for their 
s§x (e.g., the male in home economics) * ' 

• Adults requiring retraining (e.g., displaced home- 
makers, technologically displaced) 

Persons with limited Engljsh proficiency ^ • 

• Membersof racial/ethnic minority groups * 

• Urban/rural economically disadvantaged 

• Gifted anfl talented 

• . Mentally retarded - * * 

• Sensory & physically imparred - 

General lnfor*mation . . 

For information about \he ge"neral organization of each 
p'erformance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
geineral procedures for its use, andjerminology that is 
common to all the^modules, see About Using the NatioQal 
Center's PBTE Modules on thfe inside back cover. For more 
in-depth information on how'to use the modules in teacher/ 
trainer educatwn pro'grams, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 



The Student Guide to Usmg Performance-fia^ed Teacher 
Educa&on Matenais ts designed to Ii0lp gnenl preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trajners to PBTE in gen-, 
•eraland to the PBTE matenais. ^ • 

The RQ^ource Person Qujde to Ustfig Performance-Based . 
Teacher Education Materials can help jirospective resource 
persons to guide'and assist preservjce ^nd mservice teachers 
and occupational trajners in the development of professional 
leaching competencies through use of.the PBTE modules. It* 



also includes Iist^ of all the module competencies, as well as 
a listing of the sujDplemegtary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained, t ' 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will adminis- 
ter the PBTE program It contains answers to implementation 
questions, possible solutions, lo^problems. and alternative 
courses Of action • . 



NOTES ■ / 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




After compteting the required/eading, demonstrate knowledgebf the rationale 
for arid procedures' involved in identifying and diagnosing exceptional stu- 
dents; 



Activjty ^You will be reading the infonnation sheet, Identify and-Diagnose ExQpptional 

4 M vtftudents. pp. 8-25. 



/■ ••• 

' Optional * — 

V Activity m 



Optional 
Activity W 




You may wish to read one or more of the following supplementary references: , 
Anderson et al., Individualizing' Educational Materials for Special Children in 
the Msunsiream, pp. 29-55; Thomas, Vocational Education Reabiness Test^ 
Manual; and/or Koemer,.ed\Sfudenf Learning Styles: Diagnosing and Pre- 
scribing Programs. " ^ ^ 



You may wish to interview one or more experienced teachei^s or others who 
work with exceptional students to detemiine the procedures they have usedin 
.identifying and diagnosing exceptional students. 



You will be demonstrating knovyledgp of the rationale; for and procedures 
involved in identifying and diagnosing excaptipnal students by completing the 



Self-Check, pp. 27--28. 



> 



You will be evaluating your corhpetency by comparing your completed Self- 
Gheck with the Model Answers, pp. 29-30. 
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Exceptional students have a wide range of needs and abilities that you shoxjid 
consider jp yoUr teaching. For information on^these exception* needs and 
abilities. and how to identify and diagnose them, read the following infomnation 
sheet'/ 



IDENTIFY AND DIAGNOSE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 



Recognizing that a-stiident in your-^lass has ex- 
ceptional needs or abilities is thepcocess of Identifi- 
cation. To identify exceptional students, you need to 
be able to note that some.aspect of their performance 
or t)ehav)or requires your^attention. Perhaps a stu- 
dent IS "disruptive" -ordoes not understand the mate- 
rial that you present/Perhaps a student has a physi- 
cal conditiori or we^s special apparatus, such as a 
heanng aid/Clues such as these may indicate that 
th e student will need special assistance to succeed in 
your vocational program. 

To provide' that assistance, you will need further, 
infomriation about the specific areas in which stu- 
dents have exceptional needs or abilities. This infor- 
mation will help you detemnine what type and how 
much extra assistance, support services, and so 
forth, they will require. This step is called diagnojsis 
— analysis of students' academic, social, and voca- 
tional backgrounds to detemnine specific areas of 
Strength and weakness. The data you collect during 
•djagnosis will help you plan programs for exceptional 
stud.ents: 

Pu^ose of Identification and Diagnosis ^ 

The whole purpose of identifying and diagrtosing 
exceptional students is to make you aware of their 
individual needs and abilities. To ensure that learn- 
ing takes place, you must identify those students who 
are likely to need your individual attention. Once 
these istudents have been identified, you can then 
diagnose the exact areas in which they are likely to 



Other exceptional students may perform poorly 
because ^they lack basic academic or occupational 
skills in your particular vocational area. For example* 
you might have a female enrolled in a machine shop 
course. She may be. unfamiliar with basic terms be- 
cause, traditionally, women have had jess exposure 
to tools and machinery than men. If you do not take 
time out to explain basic terms, the student may feel 
lost or alienated. If tbis happens, she will not achieve 
her full potential in your program. 

Other students nlay be hampered academically 
and vocationally because of speech or language dif- 
ferences. Some exceptional/students may come 
from homes where English is not spoken at all. Con- 
sequently, they may be less proficient in communi- 
cating in standard English. Others— fpr example^, 
some Black Americans— may speak a dialect of^ 
^ English different from your own. Language proficien- 
cy affects proficiency in other academic-areas to a 
large extent. Thus students with limited proficiency in 
standard English may be at a disadvantage. 

Difficulties with speech and language can also af- 
fect mentally retarded students, hearing-impaired 
students, or students with physical impairments such 
as cleft palates. These students may be at a disad- 
vantage not only academically and vocationally but 
also socially. Many individuals are not tolerant ^of 
differences. The person whose speech is different 
from the standard or is difficult to understand may be 
cruelly mimicked or derided. ^^W^ 
'Cultural differences can also cause some students 



benefit from additional assistance. Identification and ^to feel isolated from the mainstfeam. Racial and eth 



diagnosis are crucial to the planning of individualized 
instruction for students with exceptional needs. 

In general, exceptional students require a different 
type of instructional approach because of their ex- 
ceptional needs or abilities. Some of them may have 
learning problems. Some may be withdrawn or lack 
motivation to perform in your program. So-called 
"slow learners" n^^ay be mentally retarded or lack 
basic educational skijis because of economic disad- 
vantagement. Students with physical impairments 
can be prevented from, achieving their full potential in 
your program because of the physical environment of 



nic minority students— such as Black Americans, 
American Indians, .Hispanics, or Appalachian 
Whites— may, have customs or^ values that are dif- 
ferent from those of the other students. This differ- 
ence and sense of isolation can affect students' moti- 
vation to succeed 

Still others may have problems in your program 
because they learn faster or thinly more creatively 
than the typical students. Gifted and talented stu- 
dents can seem , inattentive, bored, or disruptive 
when,' in fact, they may be frustrated with the slow 
pace of the lesson. You will therefore need to find out 



the classroom or laborato'ry.. The blind student, for ^^yvhat their specific interests and abilities are so that 
exampli^ay need to have'equipment labeled in you cin challe'rige them 
braille. ?ne deaf student may need to be seated close , 
to the instructor so that he/she can/read lips. ♦ 
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Sometimes you will have adults in your regular 
program. They may already have had^ome occupa- 
tional experiences. Some may have difficulty adjust- 
ing to being in a class with younger students. Some 
may feel isolated and out of place. These students 
'will need material that is geared to, their social' and 
emotional levels. 

From these examples, you can see that it is im- 
portant to identify your exceptional students-and di- 
agnose specific ar^as of concern. Failure to spot 
' problem areas can result in lack of success for your 
exceptional students as well as for you, the tegcher. 

^ When to identify and Diagnose 

You will identify and diagnose exceptional stu- 
dents on different occasions, depending up9n the 
situation. Ideally, this process should take place be- 
fore instruction begins. However, this is not always 
possible. In some cases, you will find yourself ready 
to teach a new class at the beginning of the year 
^without knowing anything about your students. You / 
"will want to find out why students chose to enter your 
program in the first place and how much they know 
about your area. Your first reaction would probably 

rbe to find out what you can from the students them- 
selves and from-any existing.records. If this is the first 
thing you do when you are confronted by a sea of new 
*f5[*(^s, you are on the nght track. ^ 

In other instances, you may begin identification 
and diagno^s when a new student-is assigned to 
your class with no cumulative record or other docu- 
mented information. In this situation, you would need 
to work with counseling staff to collect the necessary 
data. 

You can also be involved in identification and diag- 
nosis of students with physical, sensory, or mental 
handicaps. All, handicappedf students at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels must'; by law, have an 
Individualized Education Program (lEP). The lEP is 
the student's total educational program. It includes 
academic and vocational prejDaration as well as sup- 
portive services, such as tutoring. This kind of plan- 
ning ngcess^ily includes identification andtiiagnos^ 
is. As a vocational teacher, you may be involved ia 
lEP planning as It relates to your vocational area. 

Finally, yo|j may b^gln identification and diagnosis 
when a student has b^en in your class a while. You 
may have reviewed the student's records and riot 
noticed that there was an exceptional need. Yet^ 
something may happer^ during the course of the pro; 
gram that indicates that the student needs special 
attention. You yourself may note that the student is 
not performing well or is behaving inappropriat^y. A 
counselor, administrator, nurse, or parent may alert 
you to an exceptional need. So, realistically, identifi- 
cation and diagnosis can occur at any time during the 
course of the program. 




Your Role 



There are some important things to keep in mind 
about your role in identification ahd diagnosis. First, 
the amou nt of t^me you can reasonably put into id^ti- 
ficatron and diagnosis, 'without disrupting ttaej^ire 
classroom environment, is limited. You vyilrfiave to 
be fair tp both regular and exceptional students. Al- 
though identification and diagnosis are crucial,. you 
must recognize the reality of your situation. You may 
not have the time to gather, on'your own, all the data 
you need and still fulfill all your other responsibilities. 

Second, there are others who can help. You may 
lack the expertise to conduct certain types of diag- 
^ nosis. For example, diagnosis of academic aptitude 
using standardized tests must be conducted by 
trained persons. You should refer* students to the 
testing speaalist or school counselor for standard- 
ized tests. Similarly, you should rely on specialists to , 
conduct diagnoses in such areas as health, physical 
disability, speech, and.hearing. ^ 

People who oan help,- by assisting in diagnosis or 
providing information, include the following: 

• School psychologists, nurses, and physiciar^s 

• Counselors 

• Speech pathologists And audiologists 

• Math and reading specialists 

• Special education teachers ( 

• EngiSh-as-a-Second-Language instructors 

• Social workers 

• students' former teachers 



• People \vho share cultural heritage with specific; 
students . 

Third^.it is inrfportant to rerr>ember that you, are 
focusing on. exceptional needs as thpy relate to 
instruction." yoijr goal is to ^Ip each student' by 
providing instryction in a way that ensures that learn- 
ing will take place. ' • > 



Finall\^, the confidentiality of the material you gath- 



er in your identification and diagnosis must be' re- 
spected. You should. maintain- your , records in a se- 
cure place, such as a filing.cabinet that can bejocked 
or the central administrative office. Also, you need to 
assure any persons involved— students, par^ts, 
and others— that whatever matenal you gather will 
be kept confidential. 



Idehtific^rrTechn^ 




Identifying exceptional students is not a difficult 
task in, most cases. Sometimes the student's condi- 
tion will Ipe pointed cnjt to.you'. For example, most 
students with physical, sensory, and mentaK handi- 
caps will have been identified by a trained profes- 
sional before they enter your program 

In aay case, identification of exceptional students 
IS largely a matter of common sense. It 'does not 
require tfie use of sophisticated skills or equipment. 
As a teacher, you need to be alert and sensitive to 
yoiir students so that yot^a^n note behavior or con- 
ditions that require special assistance. You should 
therefore m*ake the most oT your daily contact with ^ 
students, observing them to spot potential problems 

Obvious vtsi'ble clues caa often tell you that a 
student may have exceptional needs. Foe example, 
wheelchairs, heanng aids, u$6 of sign Is^nguage, or 
white canes and daiK glasses will indicate physical or 
sensory irftpairment^. A heavy accent may indicate 
limited English proficiency^. Some racial/ethnic 
minority students will be 'identifiable frdm their 
appearance or language. Students enrolled in pr6- 
grams nontraditional for their sex and adults in regu- 
lar vocational classes wijl generally be easily recog- 
nizable., ; 

* It IS important to remember, however, 1hat these 
are clues. Being a member of a certain group may 
,mean a student has exceptional needs— but not 
necessarily. 

Having noticed visible cjues, you can observe stu- 
dents to see if they do, in :fact, have exceptional 
needs. For example, you should be alert to the follow- 
ing kinds of clues with a racial/ethnic minority stu-.- 
iJent: ' ' * 

• Does the student have difficulty. interacting-with ^ 
other students? » ^ - 

• Is the student a meijiber of an isolated clique, not 
participating in activities witl? peers? In extreme* 
cases, does the student even try td disrupt the 

^ activities of peers? , • * 

• Is the student hostile,,defensive, or overly agres- 
sive?This kind of behavior can result from hav- 
ing been the butt of insulting ragist remarks.. 



Sometimes students enroHed in programs non- 
traditional for their sex can experience difficulty in 
adjusting to a class that has mostly members of the 
opposite sex. Clues: 

• Is the student withdrawn and passive? 

• Does the student avoid volunteering in class? 

• Is the^tudent very easily discouraged? 

You should also pay attention to the student's voca- 
tional performances 

• Does the student lack basic occupational infoV 
matiiin or skills? 

. Does the student appear, to be lost or puzzled 
when certain technical terms aris used? 

ft(en, too, ^n adult enrolled in a program for 
retraining may hav^ special needs if his/her values 
and expectations are not being met in the program. 
Some adults may have trouble relating to younger 
studer>ts. Adult students who are quite capable^ of 
understanding'' content sometimes lack a technipal 
vocabulary. You can look for such clues as the fol- 
lowing; ' * . 

• Does the studept appear frustrated with the pro-- 
gram? 

• Does the student withdraw from otrter students? 
•-Does the student's responses to the material you 

present indicate that the content is geared to 
his/her level? 

• Does the pace of the lesson appear suited to thfe 
student's experiences and abilities? 

• Does the student gse technical vocabulary cor- 
rectly? , * 

' 'Sometimes adults in regular programs have spe- 
" aaP responsibilities that may aftect their perfor- 
^ rnance. For example; displaced homema1<ers often 
.h^ave children. More cluest ^ ^ • ' 

' • Is the student frequently alpsent, perhaps be- 
"cause of inadequate child-care arrangements? 
• • Does the student seem to need financial assis- 
* ' tance? . * - . 

* ^ • Is transportation a problem? 



. We have been talking about jollowing up on visible 
clues/^ut sometimfes it \^ not obvious ti\a\ a student 
^has exceptional needs. Not all students with hearing 
impairments wear hearing aids or use sign language. 
Not all visually impaired^students use canes or wear 
dark glasses. You also' have to be alert^ to subtly 
clues in your students' behayior and appe'arance. , 

ybu should not go looking for exceptional needs 
wliere none exist. However, it is a fact that, many 
times students whd could benefit from e^ctra attention 
and assistance go unnoticed by teachers, counsel- 
^9rs, and oth6fs because nobody recognized.the,sig- 
hificance of certain behavior patterns t^iat they dis- 
played. For example, students ^ith moderate hear- 
Ipig and vision losses may seem to function normally 
even though they actually need special help in the 
tiassroom. ^ . • 

Think for a momerit about crommunicatttfri diffi- 
culties. If a student frequently asks you to repeat 
what you are saying, this is a sign that he/she has 
probiejfns understanding. The problem may be re- 
lated to hparing, vision, or limited English proficiency. 
And communication may be only part of the problem. 
Students with communication problems also oflten 
have difficulty mastering basic academic and voca- 
•tionaLskills. Clues to communication'problems: 

• Does the student work more slowly than other 
students? ' , ' • 

• Dqe? he/she h^ve problems with readipg an(J, 
writing? 

• Does the student get consistently low grades on 
written work? 

• Does the student often asK to have assignments' 
explained? 

You should remember that communication problems 
can affect many types of students— economically 
disadvantaged, sensory and mentally handicapped, 
students with limited English proficiency. 

You should also notice students' social behavior 
patterns. Clues to problems in this area^'nclude the 
following: 

• Is a student either very withdrawn and passive or 
overly aggressive? 

• Does a student ^eem disruptive and impossible 
to teach? ' 

• Does a student seem bored, apathetic, or . 
fidgety? 

In an economically disadvantaged student, such be- 
havior may stem from the student'^sense of isolation 
fFom his/her peers. *A gifted student might behave 
the same way because he/she iVnpt being chal- 
lenged enough. Regardless of the reason, you 
should be alert to inappr6pnate behavior. 

Sometimes physical appearance or symptoms 
are important indicators of possible special-needs. 



For example^you might notipe that a student com- 
plains of headaches, dizziness, or fatigue The stu- 
dent may s^em clumsy pr bump into things a lot. 
. Perhaps th^'Student holds books very close >Mt^j^ 
reading or bends over the pat)er when wrifing.^ 
student who displays these characteristics majj need 
glasses^ . • , ' ' 

Other students may have hearing problems that 
have not been detected. You should carefully ob- 

* serve the student who seems to strain to hear what 
you are saying ^nd check to see whether the student 
is Wearing a hearing aid. 

You may notice other physical conditions in some 
students. For example, a studerrt who limps, waIRs 
very slowly, or has difficulty grasping objects and 
writing evenly may have arthritis. 

Finally you should notice if a student's appeararice 
and dress ^ndlcate that an exceptional need exists, 
fqr example: 

• Doe^ a student appfear unkempt or have poor- 
hygiene and health habits? 

• Does a student have ^reguent colds or lack prop- 
^ er nutrition? - 

• Does a student' seem sleepy or lackadaisical 
much of the time? ^ * 

An econbmjcally disadvantaged student may|how 
these* signs if he/she Idcks a proper diet or has 
unhealthy physical conditions at home. These condi- 

* tionscan affect academic^and social success. 

there are giso, certain affective considerations 
that you must acknowledge in identifying "exceptional 
students. Your interaction with them may be riega-- 
tiveiy affected if they think you are trying to label them 
as "different" or "inferior." Some of them may ttave 
gone to great lengths to conceal a physical or sen- 
sory impairment. They may not wish to have their' 
problems made known, even to you. You should, 
therefor^, be extremely carefuljn identifying studehts 
who may^bave exceptional needs. You shduljd not 
give the impression that you are prying into their, 
private lives*or trying'to label them as "odd." • 

Most students wish to be treated like the rest. They 
do not wish to be different in any way,** Yet, you will 
need their cooperation so that you can help them 
overcome barriers to learning. So you should be*, 
sensitivejo their anxieties and respect their individu- 
ality. Otherwise, they are likely to be embarrassed 
and resent your efforts. If this happens, you will 
be defeating the whole purpose of identification and 
diagnosis, which is to provide individualized assis- 
tance for those students who Qeed it most. 

However, you musl also be considerate "of the 
needs of the other students in your class. For exam- 
ple, if a student has a hearing problem and wishes to 
conceal it, it can cau^e problems for the entire class. 



Ifyou don t know that you need to face the stu^nt 
wiien talking to him/her, the student will frequently, 
not understand what is being said. The student may 
then invent ways to get you to repeat infoimation or. 
may ask to borrow peers' notes or to have them 
expJainJhe material to him/her. An unfair burden is 

What to Diagnose 



placed on both you and the students You must strike 
a balance between respiting the exceptional stu- 
dent's right to be considered "normal" and your 
responsiblHty to maintain a desirable classroom at- 
mosphere. 



Diagnosis provides you with mfomriation about the 
specific needs and abilities of students previously 
identified as having potential exceptional rjeeds. You 
will essentially be conducting a needs assessmentof 
e^ch exceptional student, "rfiis will provide you with 
the information you need fot planning individualized, 
instructional programs. 

There are jnany crucial areas that require diag- 
nosis. It has beeri^not^d previously that exceptional 
.students may f\s^e social adjustment, problems, 
vocational and academic deficiencies, health prob- 
lems, speech and language deficiencies, motor skill 
weaknesses, and economic need^. Exceptional stu- 
dents, like all ^udents^ also have individual learning 
styles — unique ways of absorbing and retaining 
information. Similarly, exceptional students have a 
wide range of differing values. All these areas may 
enter into your diagnosis. 

Jt is important to examine the total picture to 
determirie what kiqd of assistance a student really 
requires. Problems in one area are likely to affect 
othec, areas. For example, an economically disad- 
vantaged student may lack basic academic skills, 
such as reading and math. He/she may have a lim- 
ited perception of the vBloe of education and lack the 
rpotivation to succeed in the regular program, this, in 
turn, affects th^ student s potential to succeed occu- 
pationally. ' ^ 

As the cycle continues, an economically disad* 
vantaged student may not be well adjusted socially. 
Others may, regard him/her with pity orhostility, 
which can affect the studenfs self-concept. The slu- 
dent may have few successful role models and jim- 
ited expenenee with the outside world. He/she may 
resent authority figures, such as teachers or super- 
visors. The student may lack proper nutrition and 
clothing. His/her values and goals may be affected 
by a low standard of living. The student's expecta- 
tions may be low or unrealistic. * 

From this example, you can see that a student's 
economic situation can affect many other important 
educatiorial, social, and emotional areas. Thus, 
when diagnosing disadvantaged students, you 
should include academic strengths and weaknesses, 
learning styles, home conditions, and any other fac- 
tors that may hinder their progress in'school. 

A racial/ethnic minority student may also be 



economically disadvaijj|iged In addition to having 
the problems associated with' low economic status, 
this student may have a strong cultural element oper- 
ating at home that conflicts with the values and cus- 
toms of the mainstream culture. There may also be 
language and communication barriers Therefore, 
you needTD consider the home- conditions of racial/ 
eth nic minority students, as well as their communica-. 
tion skills, academic and vocational skills, social 
adjustment, an^ learning styles. 

Many related areas need to be diagnosed in deal- 
ing with a mentally retarded student because men- 
tal retardation may affect the student's social, emo- 
tional, and academic development. For example, a 
mentally retarded student may have^had negative 
.experiences in dealing with' others. 'Such experi- 
ences could easily affect the student's self-esteem 
The mentally retarded^ student .usually also lacks 
basic academic skills appropriate to.his/her age or 
grade level. Jh addition, .depending on the extenf of 
the mental retardation, the student may have speech/ 
language deficiencie3, poor manual and finger <^ex- 
terity, arid motor skills problems. 

Therefore, for mentally retarded students, you 
should include academic skills, vocational readiness, 
social behavior, motors skills development, speech 
and language proficiency, and learning styles Much 
of this diagnosis will have been done before thp 
students enter your program. Howevep, you may 
n^ed to supplement the diagnosis, especially in the 
area of vocational readiness. - 

A student who is physically or sensory Impaired 

may have special needs because of his/her impair- 
ment. Before you can plan a vocational program for 
this student, you will need td^determine the extent of 
the impairment. How do the^ffr&nds of the chosen 
occupation compare with the student's physical 
capacities and limitations? Will the studenfs physical 
condition require you to make modifications to 
instructional materials, furniture, equipment, machin- 
ery, cfr tools in your vocational laboratory or shop? 

It is also important to observe the student's attitude 
toward the impairment. If the student hasf a negative 
attitude toward the fact that an impairment exists, this 
can affect his/her self-esteem, social developmd'nt, 
and emotional well-being. 



If a student has communication deficiencies or 
limited English proficiency, ihrs clearly has far- 
reaching implications. Students with speech or lan- 
guage problems may tune out the rest of the world 
because they feel that they neither understand 
nor arq understood. Such a student may not under- 
stand the imporlartce of developing appropriate work 
habits or. attitudes. He/she may lack basic occupa- 
tional knowledge and skiJls..The studerit may view 
the world of work as one that sets him/her up for 
failure. . > 

So9ial adjustment may also present problems for 
this student. This is especially true for students from 
homes where little English is spoken. Their values 
and cultural norms are likefy to be differeht from what 
school personnel and others in society expect. 

If you have a heanng-impaired student,' you should 
consider whether the student has developed alterna- 
tive methods for communicating. Does the sfudent 
lip-^ead well, use a heanng aid, or depend on an 
interpreter? Does the student primarily use sign lan- 
guage? If so, does he/she have a way to comm'uni--|' 
cate with heanng people? Perhaps the student 
has some speech or writes notes. Perhaps he/she 
chooses to try to communicate with heanng people. 
A student with a heanng loss may also have deficien- 
cies in basic reading and wnting skills and may have 
a limited vocabulary. 

A different approach may be useful for students 



with limited English proficiency. For example, it is a 
.good idea to diagnose bilingual students ip a bilingual 
mode. Many bilingual students have adequate read- 
ing an^nting skills m their native language. Since it 
may be|x)ssible to help transfer these skills to stan- 
dard English, you' can seek the help o^.the English- 
ps-a*Second-Language teacher m diagnosing therfi 
in a bilingual mode. If you are bilingual yourself, that 
is an added bonus. 

V 

A student who is gifted or talented needs to be 
diagnosed from-the point of view of his/her* goals, 
values, and expectations. Very often^such a student 
needs to have creative, problem-solving experiences 
that are different from those that other students re- 
quire. For example, the student may be m your class 
as part of a career exploration activity. He or she 
might be attempting to explore vanous career options 
before deciding on a single one. This does not neces- 
sanly imply indecisiveness; it may simply indicate 
that the student needs room to explore his/her niany 
talents. 

It ts also useful to observe the social adjustment of 
the gifted or talented student. Often such a student is 
younger than his/her classmates. He or she may find 
it difficult to mix or may truly prefer being alone. Th^ 
student may be turned off" by school because class- 
room activities seem dull. Teachers may have per- 
ceived the student to be disruptive because he/she 
was inattentive. 



» Finally, it is very important to determine the learn- 
ing style of the gifted or taleflted student. Does the 
student think so quickly that he/she has the correct 
answer tg a question almost betore you've finished 
asking it? Does he or she process abstract ideas with 
dmazing accuracy and speed'' Does t|jp student like 
to engage in intricate hands-on expenences'^ Is the 
studentgood &t tfhraveling difficult problems in hisV 
her head? Does the student become disruptive when 
he/she does not have enough to do? 

. The student enrolled in programs nontraditioa- 
^1 for his/ hir sex will often need to be diagnosed in 
terms of vocatiopal readiness, work-related expen- 
ences, work habiWy and attitudes. He or she may lack 
basic occupational skills or information because of 
lack of exposure. You shquld also observe the stu- 
dent's social adjustment Is the student experiencing 
social isolation from peers purelv: on the grounds 
of sex differences. Is the sfudent encountering sex 
-.stereotyping pressure from others because he/she 
IS training in a "female" or "male" occupation This 
type of pressure can cause emotional or psychologi- 
cal tertsion and conflict, which may affect academic 
and vocational success. 

The adult In retraining may have goals, values, 
and expectations thaf differ from those of traditional 
students. Like the gifted or talented student, the adult 
may need to be challenged in terms of the content of 
the course. You should therefore consider his/her 
interests, occupational goals, and expectations of 
• the course. An adult may wish to proceed at a rapid" 
pace— to be trained and leave as quickly,as possible 
in order to get on with his/her life. Most adults will 
need material that is not only geared to their level but 
that has relevance for-them in terms of their future 
employment. 

You should also observe the adult student's social 
adjustment. This student's maturity can cause him/ 
her to be isolated from the social environment of the 
classroom. You need to determine whether or not the 



student finds it difficult to mix or prefers being by 
him/herself. 

Also, although some adults oan.proceed'at a faster. 
pac6 than other students, some may lack knowledge 
^ of basic occupational or technical terms. You should 

■ * look at the adult student s occupational or work- 
related expenence to determine whether any reme- 
dial work IS needed/Finally, you should determine to 
what extent special responsibilities, s^jch asaspouse 
and children, place demands on the adult.* Especially > 
if these demands threaten vocational or occupational 
success, you should diagnose the specific problem 
Perhaps it is economift— proper chiW-care facilities 

, may be needed. 

The extent of your diagnosis will depend to a large 
extent on whose needs you are diagnosing. For 
somq exceptjpnal^students, youjnay need to diag- 
nose only certain specific areas. In other c^ses, near- 
ly all educational areas will be affected by the special 
need. You shoulrf therefore assess each student's 
needs in as many areas related to his/her excep- 
tional need as is required. 

In this section, we hav^efleen discussing potential 
areas of diagnosis for students with various excep- 
tional needs. However, it is extremely important to 
remember that each exceptional student is an indi- 
vidual. It IS very dangerous to think of your excep- 
* tional students in stereotypic&l ternis. This defeats 
the entire purpose of your careful identification atnd 
..^xfTagnosis. 

Remember that you identify and diagnose excep- 
tional students to discover exactly what their excep- 
tional needs and abilities are To think stereotypi- 
cally, to make assumptions based on generalities, to 
fail to examine students carefully and in deptK will 
undo all the hard work you put into identification'and 
diagnosis. So, look at each exceptional student with 
a clear mind and fresh eye. Never assume that one 
student is like ^nother. Treat each student as a sepa- 
rate case and your^fforts will be worthwhile. 



Diagnosis Techniques 



There^are several techniques to use in diagnosis, 
depending on the information that yoi^ need. Some 
relevant data may be available in existing records. 
Other information can be collected by observation or 
teacher-made tests. Sometimes it is appropriate \o 
consult wTth others who have information about the 
exceptionaKstudent or to refer the student to trained 
persons for diagnosis. Often you will use all these 
techniques together. 

It IS important to view diagnosis as a team effort, 
requinng input from many persons. In this way, you 
will not have to rely solely on any one method to get a 



thorough, overall picture of your students. It is crucial 
to assess exceptional students in as many ways as 
you can. Through careful diagnosis, you will be able 
to determine not only what their special needs are but 
also where their strengths lie. 

* Reviewing Existing Records 

Reviewing existing records is one way to obtain 
diagnostic information about your exceptionaf stu- 
dents. The most commonly available records are the 
cumulative record, medical or health records, work 
experience records, and the lEP At the postsecon- 
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dary fevel, scores 'may be available frOm place- 
ment tests m English, math, and general academic 
achievement. These recprds can give you a base fbr 
<^eterrx3ining students strengths and needs. 

The cumulative records^jery often provide infor- 
mation on students' schctol attendance and course 
grades. Sonietimes they contain the results of stan- 
dardized\ests. Ideally, all needed information woiltd 
be included in \he cumulative record. However, this 
usually IS not thp case. They often .^re incomplete. 
. Sometimes— especially ift postsecondary settings— 
they ate not even available. Fur^ej^ the comulatiye 
record is purely a descriptive ^ocwQjent arid usually 
does not pinpoint specific areas of strength and 
need. 

* 

If a stu dent has physical, sensory, or mental handi- 
caps, the medical or health records shouldcontain 
information on those conditions. For example, they 
may'document the extent of impairments, physical 
capacities, and limitations; motor skills development; 
and techniques the students use to compensate for 
the impairment (e.g., braille, lipreading, wheelchair). 

Health records, however, do not always have com- 
plete information. T^iey may merely descnbe the 
presence of a mental or physical impairment.- Of 
course, some impairments go undetected and there- 
fore are not documented in the records. 
» ^ 

Student'^ work experience records can yield 
useful information about past job performance, work 
habits, and work attitudes. This information maybfe in 
the fprm of references from past emptoyefs or super- 
visor evaluations of job performance, Tnfey c^n also 
indicate whether exceptional students already have 
experience in cerfainocdipational areas. 

For handicapped students, the lEPJs a useful 
source of information on academic and vocational 
performance, social behavior, and general educa- 
tional levels. It documents specific areas of strength 
and need and includes long-term and short-term 
objectives for the sfudent, designed to meet his/her 
particular needs. You may^be involved in developing 
the lEP. If not, you should review it carefully. The 
diagnostic data m the lEP will b$ used to plan instruc- 
tional objectives for the student. 

Reviewing existing records can yield information 
and save you time and effort. However, it is important 
to remember that they may not be complete in areas 
crucial to the diagnosis of exceptional students. You 
should therefore plan to obtain additional data using 
other-methods. ^ 

Referral to Trained Persons 

Y(^u may need to refer some exceptional students 
to specialists for diagnosis. If you have students with 
Suspected physical conditions, you should refer them 
to a nurse or physician. Students with possible hear- 



ing or speech problems mighf be referred to a speech 
pathologist-audiologist. An Englfeh-as-a-Second- 
^Language teacher rnight be able to helpjn the diag- 
nosis of sludents with limited English proficiency,. 
Some'exceptionai students will nejed to be referred to 
the school counselor for standardized testing m basic 
academic skills such as reading and math. 

Howeverl-bear -in mind that you should not rely 
soleJy on the results yfrom standardized tests to 
determine the needs and abilities of exceptional stu- 
dents. In fact, some exceptional students perfon<r 
very poorly 9n standardized tests because of the' 
Cultural 6lases'the tests contain Moreover, stan^rd- 
iz^d tests cannot predicj occupational successrand** 
you must weigh othfer factors iR the studente' de- 
v.elopment,.such as motivationJlQ succeed, inJwaking 
judgments about their capabilities'^ Irf ^ny case, ho 
Single method. should be used as the predictor of 
future Success. For tjiese reasons, some school dis- 
tricts and statis prohibit the use of standardized test 
resets. * v. 

Tea(^er-Mdde Tests 

Academic performance. Academic performance 
can be determined using teacher-made tests You 
can devise simple,* in-class tests to obtain a quick 
idea of student performance or aptitude in an actual 
classroom situation. If you have been teaching for 
some time, you have probably already developed 
your own exercises fg.r determining your students' 
levels of performance on hje material m your pro- 
gram. They may be m the |orm of written or oral 
assignments. These same alignments can be used 
to determine students readme levels oHheir knowl- 
edge of basic concepts in main. ^ 

You can use actual in-class situations to determine 
the language proficiency of students with limited 
English proficiency, for example. Their wntten as- 
signments can be checked for correct grammar, 
sentence structure, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
You ca« also a^k questions orally in class to check ^ 
theij^oficieacyVjispe^king English. 

These methods foKti§0nosing academic skills are 
not meant to reptace standardized methods. ^How- 
ever, many teachers rely on in-.class tests for 
determining the l^asi^; academic skills of their stu- 
dents. Your tests can be simple^ and based'on the 
matenal you wish your student^'to cover in the pro- 
granrf. 

- Vocational readiness, interests, and goals. You 
will need to determine your students' proficiency^ 
in pe'rforming specific tasks as an indicator of their 
readiness for your vocational program. You will giso 
want "to know what their interests and goals are and 
how these goals relate to your occupational ^rea 
Diagnosing these qreas will help you to develop a 
vocational plan for each student. 



The most efficient method of diagnosing vocational 
readiness is the use of work sainples. Work sam- 
ples are simulated activities that resemble an actual 
job operation. They can be developed in any voca- 
tional area, and you can make them^p yourself. 
First, you would determine the requirements for a 
given occupational t^sk. You would then provide stu- 
dents with the necessary equipment and explain 
what you expect from them in terms of task perfor- 
mance. 

For example, in a horticulture class, you might give 
a student the task of planting seeds. You wouldob- 
serve \he student's performance and note ^whether 
the student followed the correct procedures in plant- 
ing the seeds, measured the correct amount 6i soil, 
and'so on. Also, you would check how the rows were 
marked off, what^the depth of the rows were, and 
whether the seeds were properly covered with soil 
and sealed, j^ample 1 illustrates the kind of form you 
could use to recprd students' performance on work 
samples. 

Work samples are a good technique for determin- 
ing manual dexterity, eye-hand-foot coordination, 
spatial aptitude, and students' general ability to fol- 
low instructions. If you have a spastic student in your . 



class, for example, having him/her perform a task in 
a work sample can' tell you hoyv adequately he/she 
maintains coordination. Similarly, you could give writ- 
ten instructions to a student with limited English pro- 
ficiency to find out whether bilingual instructions will 
have to be used until the student is more proficient in 
English. 

Through work samples you can also find out what 
previous experience in the particular vocational area 
students have had and'where you will have to start 
with each of them in yourjnstruction. 

To diagnose your students' interests and goals . 
^0 that you can determine how these fit into your 
program, you may wish to administer an interest 
inventory. The school counselor may have suoh 
inventones available. Or you may wish to develop 
your own. You can devise a simple checklist qj pref- 
erences, asking the students to indicate what types 
of tasks they like doing best. For example, you can 
ask whether they prefer working with their hands or 
their heads and whether they prefer working indoors 
or outdoors. Sample ^illustrates the kind'of checklist 
you could use in determining students' goals' and 
interests. - • 
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SAMPLE^I 



HORWGULTURp WORK SAlJlPLE r 



Sludent- 
Grade ^ 



Date 



Teacher 



STEPS 



TASK: Planting Seeds 
PROCEDURE 



COMPLETED 
■ Yes 'No 



ONE 



1 . Measured quXJS cups of soif into the conrtainei: 



^2. Thoroughly moistened the soil 



□ □ 



'^1 



TWO 



\ 



3. Leveled the soilintfie container 



4; Firmed the goil in the container 



5. Marked off 2 spaced rows in the container 



6. Made the depth of the roWs approximately Va inch 



iff 



□ □ 



□ a. 



THREE J 


« 

y"^!.^ Planted 3 seeds in each row 


. ■ □ □ 


FOUR 


• 8.' Covered the seeds comp|et^l/with dry soil 




f 


* 

9. listened the dry uncovering the seeds 




FIVE 


1 0. Sealed the planted pot in a plastic bag. 

« 





Time Required 
COMMENTS: 



SAMPLE 2f^ 



^ STUDENT [NTEREST QHECKLlST. ... 



Student . 
Grade ^ 



Date 



)\oJ,c 



Teacher 

• { 



iv^uld 



' A. For each of thapaired items listed beloW, check (i^ the one that most interests you or in which you v«uld 
lil<e to becofrte invofved. ... ^. ^ 



s1. Math. 



^ngfifh. 



7 



2. English>_ 
" Typing. 



3. Inside work^ 
Outside 



4. Handling small tools 



Handling large e^pipmeht . 



4"" 



5. Light work. 



Heavy work. 



'6. Being with people . 
• ' Being alone 



7^ Sales. 



RUrdiasing — L 

1 



8. Using my hands . 
Using*my head _ 



B. List the things you lil<e to do for fun or pleasure when you are not in school. 



C- List ttie clubs, groups, or organizations to which you belong, school-related or non-schopl-related. 
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Observation 

Observatiori; is perhaps the most effective and 
widely uS^Mechnique for diagnosing students' 
potential to perfonn. All teachers observe students' 
academic and vocational perfonnance continually 
throughout the course of their programs. Observa- 
tion IS an especially appropriate technique«for diag- 
* nosing learning styles and soci^ behavior, \^hich 

cannot be observed on a one-shot basis. 
♦ 

Learning styles. Students have different m^ods 
of perceiving ^nd processing information. They learn 
best in different ways. Some students have difficulty 
processing abstract ideas. Some prefer hands-on, 
cOQcrefe learning experiences, "^e-extenf to which* 
instruction matches a student's preferred" learning 
•?tyle can affect whether th^ student learns at all. • 

It IS important to you to be aware of the preferred, 
learning styles of all your students. This mforrrlatiori 
wiir enable* you to individualize your instruction to 
mfefet their needs. "With exceptional students, diag- 
nosing learning styles is aven more crucial. Eacfflf- 
exceptional student has needs that could prevent 
him/her from succeeding in the regular classroom. If, 
on top of those special needs, ygur instruction does- 
not fit his/her learning style, the student is doubly 
handicapped. ^ <^ - 

The subject of learning 'styles is complex. Many * 
, theorists have \^ritten about it and dev^lope^J differ- 
ent mpdels of learning style. However, there are cer- 
tain aspects of learning sty;le that you should- be 
especially aware of wheA diagnosing exceptional 
students' learning styles: 

.2^^£!ensory preferenc«— Which senses does the 
student use n^ost efficiently for absorbing^ and 
retaining information? Does the 'student learn 
best through visual, aur^or psychomotor ex- * 
periences? Seem most motivated when Involved * 
in hands-on experiences? Leam best tjirough 
(ectures and discussions? Respond most favor- 
ably to audiovisual instruction,^uch as filmstrips, 

* tapes, flashcards, or pictures?. 

• Impulsiveness an<J reflectiveness — How im- 
pulsive or reflective is the student wh^n mak- 
ing decisions? How does the student make deci- 
sions or respond to questions and instructions? 

• Does the student make a great rriany errors be- 
cause he/she responds too quickly? Does. the 
student respond very slowly, mulling ovgi^ each 
step at length, and taking too much time in the 
process? 

• Focus of attention— How well does thp student 
focus attention on the main point in a piece of 
material? Does an inability to concentrate pre- 
vent the student from grasping the main point? (s 
th^ student easily distracted or overstimulated? 
What things distract the jstudent— noise, move- 
ment in the room, bright lighting, or the need to 
move around? 



\ 

• Reirtforcement— How important is frequent re- 
inforcenient in* achieving acceptable behavior 
and the leaning content? Does the student 

* beco^me easily discouraged without frequent en- 
couragement? Prefer to work yndisturfaed, with 
only bccasio[;ial rewards? Perform most satisfac- . 
torily when allowed ^special privilege after com- 
pleting a task? • 

. • Content assimilation — How much content-^an 
be digested by the student at one time? Given • 
vart©us amouhts of matefial,.both written and 

.•^oral, how weH does the student comprehend'^ 
How much does, he or she retain? Does the stu- 
dent need to have material presented several 
' times in order to retain it?> • 

* Grouping^preference — What type of grouping - 
arrangement (Q.g., large group, small group, 
pairs, individualized instruction) dpes the student 

, prefer? Does the student becorpe^Jisruptive dur- 
ing large- or smalJ-group interaction? •^^ 

Learning styje can ^e diaghosed in a variety of 
^ ways. Guidelines ar\d tests ar^ available for use with 
different teaming style models. Some of*thenl require 
special training. However, you csTn do some'diagnos- 
is of learning styles through observing exceptional 
students as they perform tasks or interact in class. 
Through your observations, you can find out how 
they absorb and retain information in terms of the^six 
learning style aspects listed previously. Your obser- 
vations could be structured by a checklist Jisting 
these criteria. ' ' \ 

in order to make useful ^observations, you must 
engage students in various types of activities that are 
carefully designed to give yom the kind of inlormation 
you want. Yoy rrjight give them timed hands-on tasks 
to determine hbyv quickly or slowly they work. You 
should vary the sensory presentation of coTitent to 
see which, types of instructional modes are most 
effective with yvhiqfi students. You can alSo vary the 
types of reinforcement techniques you use to encour- 
age students to le'arn. . 

You should record your Observations in observable 
terms. For example, "Sam needs to have content 
repeated at least three times t>efore he remembers 
it." Or "Mgria understands and can remember written 
instructions better than oral instructions." It fS^ener- 
ally best to decide in advance that you are going to 
diagnose a particular aspect of learning style. As you 
rhake your observations, you should record them as 
soon as possible. ^ 

Observation is a technique that takes time,'and 
learning style is a complex area. It may take a week 
or more to determine what pn individual student's 
learning style is.^ ^ , 



1 To gam Additional skill in determining students learning styles, you may 
wish to refer to Module C-30, Provide for Students ' Learning Styles 
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Sobial behavior. Sociatl^ehavior can also be di- - 
agnosed through observation. However, you should^' 
avcMd prejudging or stereotyping studenfs^ based on 
isolared incidents. You shoulcf choose a variety of 
classropcn ac}iv^i§s dunng which you can observe 
students Social interaction repeatedly, over a span^of 
time. For example,, watching students' behavior an 
hour a day for a week will enab[e you to see different 
aspects of students behavior. You may wish to ar- 
rcinge large-group, small-group, or one-to-one ses- 
sions with certain sfudents to find out how Jhey be- 
have m these sifuations' .You ,may set up games, 
discussions^ or tasks during which students have to 
work with onnteract^ others. 

Of course, these activities would be going on any- 
way, fbr purposes related to program content. You 
would simply be remaining alert to the social 9sp.ects 
of the situation ^t the same time. On yoLir checklist, 
you could note, whether there were students who. 
appealed 'overly aggressive or persistently tried to 
dominate.. You should also note those studenjs who 

. tended not to want tp interact with others, seemed 
withdr^n and unresponsive, or preferred one-to-- 

— ope situations. 

The important thing to remember about the diag- 
nosis of social behavior is tha^j, although a student 
may haye social adjustment problems,, you need 
, to have an ''overall picture. You need to see not 
only weaknesses .but also^engths You can use 
sVengths to-overdbme weal*esses. 

Consultation 

' Another method of obtaining information about 
your exceptional student^ is to talk with their former 
teactiers and counselors, their significant others 
(parents, guardians, spouses, or others who have 
significant roles in the students' lives), or the students 
themselves. 

Talking to students about themselves Is useful for 
several reasons. First, it is a simple, efficient way tpf 
learning about them. Manystudents can give you a 
lot of information aboDt themselves. Second, it will 
give you an idea of how they perceive themselves. 
You may find, for example, that an ethnic minority 
student is not aware that some behavior is socially 
unacceptable. Third, it is a good way of establishing 

* rapport and trust with the student. 

Talking with fojrmer teachers and counselors can ' 
be a useful strategy for obtaining background infor- 
' rpation on students. You might learri about previous 

• oV ongoing problems.or special needs that have been * 
noted or suspected before.. Former teachers and 
counselors may be more available In secondary pro- 
gramslhan at the postsecondary level. 



Significant others may be^ source of information, 
about some stufients. You may come- into contact 
with fhe/n at school events or through regularly 
scheduled interviews. These situations carrserve as 
opportunities to observe — to get a sense of the home 
environment. In some cases, you might even sched- 
ulG^ a meeting with sighlficant others to discuss a 
student's specific problems— academic, vocational^ 
social, or other. Family members, through their long 
associations wittf the students, niay have been able 
to gain some perspective on his/her problems 

lr)volving significant others may bdofbre appropri- 
ate in the secondary settipg than at the postsecon- 
dary leyel. f^ost secondary students are minors, re- 
sponsible^o the adults in their lives, and usually living 
with them. Involving 'family m^mber^s in planning the 
student^s education Is qften appropriate and can help 
gaig their support, lit the case of handicapped stu- 
dents, 1heir involvement is required-by law. 

At the postsecondary level, however, there is apt to 
be a ^(Smewhat different situation. The students are 
older, often legally responsible. They may be on their 
own or married. In any case, many postsecondary 
students consider themselves 'adults and would re- 
sent an instructor's inrterference in their personal 
lives. ' 

Therefore, in contacting students' signrficant 
other's as part of your diagnosis, it is wise to be 
cautious* You should base your decision about con- 
tacting them on knowledge of the student. How yvould 
the student feeLabbut it? How much information are 
y oO likely to gain that you can't get from other sources 
(including the student)? It is a good practice to con- 
tact significant others through the student whenever^ 
possible. This helps to avoid giving the impression 
that you are going behind the studeht's back. Such 
an impression could undermine the rapport you are 
trying to. byild with the stgdent. ' 

Finally, you should use the information you obtain 
with judgment. While statements should be regarded 
as legitimate perceptions, they should not be given 
undue Weight. Parents, for example, are not always 
objective about their own children A student could 
have, had difficulty with the teacher you talked to (a 
personality conflict, perhaps) but not with many other 
teachers that you didn't talk to. Thd information you 
get from these various sources should be treated as 
one piece of information In the total diagnostic picture. 

Sample 3 lists the most appropriate^methods to 
use in di^noslng various problem areas of excep- 
tional students. You may wish to refer to the chart 
from time to time for quick information on these diag- 
nostic methods. 
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* SAMPLE 3 



4V 



• WHAT ^ 



— ■ ; T 








Social Adjustment 


• 'Obsen/atipri 
Consultation 






Leajfiihg Styles 


' t» * 

Obsen/ation 

"* • ^ • ' 




* 


Economic Conditions 

■ / • 


Review of existing records , 
Consultation 






Vocational Readiness, 
Interests, and Goals 

0 

• 


teacher-made tests 
Obsen/atibn '* 
Review of existing records ' 
Refen-alfortestigg 


. ; 





Speech/Language Proficiency 



Observation 
Teacher-tnade tests 
Referral for testing 



Apademic Skills 



Healttf History 

0 



Obsen/ation 
Teacher-made tests 
Referral for testing 
. Review of existing records 



Review of existing records 
Refen'al for physical examination 



Motor Skills Development 



Observation 

Review of existing records 
Teacher-made tests' 
Referral for testing , 
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Methods for Becording Diagnostic Information 



Some of the information about your exceptional 
students will already have been recorded m a cumu- 
lative record or lEP. As you collect additional h^forma- 
tion, you will need to devise some method of record- 
ing tKis information. Keeping a writteij recordT5f your 
diagnosis is desirable for future reference. It will also 
encourage you to be consistent in your instructional 
approach to the^ exceptional student. Finally, it en- 
ables others — such as administrators, counselors, 
or special educators — to refer to your records when 
they need information on a particular student. * 

A simple arid efficient way of recording information 
about students is to devise a form that has spaces for 
biographical data and information on academic and 
vocational ability,^ocial^adjustment, health, and any 
other areas you include in your diagnosis. For exam- 
ple, if you have identified learning styles or vocational 
readiness through varipus means, you should add 
this Information. i 

Each instrument that you use for diagnosing aca- 
demic levels or other areas should be named,^nd 
the date when the test was taken by the student 



should be recorded. Tde sources from which you 
obtained your information about the stud ent sh ould 
also be noted. Sample 4 is an example^f an 
appropriate form for recording information about 
exertional students. 

The data can be maintained in a file folder or in an 
index card file. If you use folders, it is best to have 
a separate folder for each individual student. The 
folder should be loose-leaf, so that new items can be 
inserted as the need arises. If you use the index card 
system, the cards should be put in a suitable box. 
You may wish to arrange them in alphabetical order 
by your students' surnames. 

Protecting the confidentiality of your diagnostic 
datg^is important. If you have your own personal filing 
cabinet that can be locked, you may keep these data 
there. If your school district or state does not allow 
you to have this kind of information at your disposal, 
whatever data are collected should be given either to 
counseling personnel or to a central administrative 
office for filing. 
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SAMPLE 4 

STUDENT DATA SHEET 



Student's Name _!_ 



Vocational Studies Area 



BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

Address . , 

Grade LJI Date of Birth 

Male 



Female ^ S|)ous0's Name 



Father's Name^. 



Father's Occupation . 
Mother's Occupation 



School District . 
^ Date. 



Telephone . 



Height. 



Occupation. 



Weight 



Mother's Name 



HOME CONDITIOriS (e.g., siblings, children, others in household, economic factors, language spoken in 
home): ^ - ^ ' 



HEALTH INFORMATION (e.g., immunization, special problems, allergies, physical/sensory impairment, 
self-care and coping skills): 



Physics^l Specialist's Name 



OTHER (e.g., character traits, personality traits, social behavior): 



ACADEMIC INFORMATION (e.g.,'tests taken, math scores, reading scores, learning styles): 
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• 








ATTENDANCE INFORMATIdN ^ . 




_ 


« 


♦ 


• Year: 


Grade:. 


Year: 


• 

.. Grade: 




0 1st - 

Semester 


, Semester 


1st 
Semester 


^ 2nd 
Semester 


Absences: 




• 




t 










Tardies: 










• 


4 


4 





Remarks: , 



VOCATIONAL INFORMATION (e.g., employment history, vocational interests, hobbles, special mterbsts. 
special vocational talpnts, skills, work preference, work habits/attitudes): . ^ ^ 



Remarks: 



SPECIAL SERVICES: 



9 
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Interpretation of Diagnostic Information 



Once you have collected data on your students, 
you can make decisions about how best to plan pro- 
■grams for tfiem.'Your data maylnaTcate that modifl^ 
cations will have to be made in furniture or equipment 
for the visually, orthopedically, or hearing-impaired 
student. You may decide that gifted or talented stu- 
dents need to attend special workshops periodically. 
^You may decide that a student with lirnited English 
proficiency needs to attend an English-as-a-Second- 
Language course. You may have found that an adult 
student in your regular class could tutor some of the 
younger students. These decisions Awill obviously be 
based on the data^that you have collected at)out each 
individual student/ ^ 

Your interpretations should be directed toward 
such purposes as the following: 

• Determining what-' instructional or counseling 
techniques will work besj^^ith your students 

• Determining students' overall strengths and 
^ weaknesses in specific areas 

• Recommending resources, support services, or 
special assistance for students 

• Stating what long- and short-term objectives are 
most appropriate for 'the achievement of the stu- 
dents' vocational goals 

'if a student' needs special services, you should 
sKare your interpretations with the relevant person- 
nel in your school. Resource persons can also be of 
assistance in making suggestions to you about the 



options available to students who need special assis-/ 
tancp. 

It IS often useful, when, making interpretations, to 
involv6 other persons in the process. You might ask 
guidance staff, special education staff, the students 
themselves, and significant others to sit in on a diag- 
nostic team meeting. (When developing instructional 
objectives for handicapped students, the special 
education teacher, the students themselves, ^ and 
their parents rpust, byjaw, be present at the planning 
meeting.) 

An advantage of having a meeting with a planning ' 
team is that additional data can be collected when 
information is shared by all present. If you use the 
team approach, you can also arrange to have the 
team members meet from time to time to review the 
students' progress,. If there is a penodic review, 
objectives can be modified 0/ changed to reflect the 
students' growth and progress through the year. 

This type of team effort will prevent you from mak- 
ing decisions that will pigeonhole the student or pre- 
judge his/her capabilities. If parents are involved, 
they will know what is happening to their child in 
school, what is expected from him/her in terms of 
performance, and how they can-help. They are also 
likely to be more supportive if they have been 
involved in the interpretation and planning process. 
Team interpretations will also help ypu to share re- 
. sources and expertise with other trained personnel. 




• ' For further information on diagnosing the exceptional needs of physically/ 
sensory impaired and mentally retarded students, you may wish to read 
Anderson et al., Individualizing Educational Materials for Special Children in 
Optional Mainstream, pp. 29-55. This reference provides a detailed description of 

V Activity ■ methods for identifying <and diagnosing exceptional students, with special 
\ ^ emphasis on the popula ti ons noted above. It contains useful infoimiati on that 

can be applied to the identification and diagnosis or an types oi exceiDtionaf- 
students. 

' To learn more about how to develop and use work samples, you may wish to 
read Thomas, Vocational Education Readiness Test Manual. The introduc- 
tory section, pp. 1 -5, explair^s how these readiness tests were developed and 
pilot tested. The remainder of the reference consists of work samples in 
various occupational specialties (e.g., masonry, plumbing, home economics). 
Although these work samples were specifically developed to test the voca- 
tional readiness of mentally retarded students, they can be used with any 
student. You may be able to use one or more of them in your own vocational 
program or as a model in devising or improving yo'uf own work samples. 

To gain a more thorough understanding of the various models and'diagnostic 
devices that have been developed fojr determining learning styles, you may 
wjsh to cead Koerner, ed. , Student Learning Styles: Diagnosing and-Prescrib- 
ing Programs. This reference presents an overview of the views of various 
learning style theorists and implementers. Gifted and talented students are 
specifically addressed in the section on pp. 63-64. 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to interview one or 
more experienced teachers or others who work with exceptional students to 
determine the procedures they have used in identifying and diagnosing excep- 
tional students. You could structure your interview.around questions such as 
y the following: 

/ • What information about students is usually readily available? 

I ' Optional ^ formal and informal techniques do you use to identify students who 

a Activity ■ might have exceptional needs ahd abilities? 

• What'diagnostic tools do you use? 

• What other peop\e do you involve in the diagnostic process? How do they 
help? 

• What identification/diagnosis problenrls do you typically encounter? What 
' do you do to minimize or eliminate these problems? 





The following items check your comprehension of the matenal in the informa- 
tion sheet, Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students, pp. 8-25. Each of the 
four Items requires a short, essay-type response. Please e^cplain briefly, but 
fully, and make sure that you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . What do the terms laentification and diagnosis mean as applied to exceptional students'^ 



2. Cfrtique the following statement. "Knowing the established characteristics for each of the exceptional 
needs groups makes identification and di^ignosis easy and reliable." Do you agree with this statement? 
Why or why not? 



i 
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3. For each of the following areas, explain why it is important to diagnose students* exceptional needs in that 
area. Give examples of the techniques that you would use in making your diagnosis Explain why the 
methods used are appropnate and explain which school personnel can be of assistance to you in your 
diagnosis. / • 

^ Vocational readiness- , r ■ 

— •rwnmg^iyre's^^"" " ' ' '~ — . 

• Basic academic skills 



> 



4. Why should you record diagnostic data about exceptional students? How would you ensure that the 
matenal you have recorded is kept confidential? ' ^ ' 

¥ 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; hov^ever, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1 . Identification is the process of noting that a stu^ 
dent potentially has exceptional needs. A student 
can be ^identified as potentially exceptional be- 
cause of inappropnate social behavior. Other 
clues, such as consistently poor grades on as- 

; signments, can signa^that a student may have 
exceptional needs. [ 

Diagnosis is the process of finding out in which, ^ 
if any, specific area^ students have exceptional ^ 
needs or abilities. Dunng diagnosis, a needs as- 
sessment IS conducted of the student's needs, 
interest^ and abilities. 

2. There is no such thing as "established character- 
istics" for each exceptional needs group. A stu- 
dent with exceptional needs and abilities is, like 
ojKer students, an individual. He or she is 
unique. There are, however, clues that csfh help' 
you identify students who may have exceptional 
needs and abilities. Care must be taken, though, 

in-tisir>§-these-^e&. Consider the following para- 
graph, for example: 

An economically disadvantaged student may 
• lack proper hygiene, seem sleepy, have fre- » 
quent colds, or show other signs of lacking 
proper nutntion. the student's academic work ^ 
may be weak, and he/she may lack basic read- 
ing and wnting skills. Therefore, the student 
may do poorly on class assignments. He or she 
may have communication weaknesses. The 
student's social behavior might be inappropri- 
ate. He or she mayseem apathetic, lacking in 
motivation, and withdrawn; or may be overly 
aggressive, argurfientative, and hostile. The. 
student may have a history of drug or alcohol 
abuse. He or she may also bejiave in ways that 
show a resentment of authority or a lack of 
proper work habjts. 
There are a lot of helpful clues in that paragraph, - 
but a given student who is economically disad-. 
vantaged does not necessarily have all the prob- 
lems listed. And a given student with one of the 
problems, listed is not necessarily economically 
^ disadvantaged. 



Similarly, the areas that need to be diagnosed for 
a particular student will vary with individual stu- 
dents. Knowing the areas that niay need to be 
diagnosed fo? a particular excepwonal need can 
be very helpful in suggesting syeas to check— as 
long as they are not considered to be set in stone 
for all students within a specific exceptional needs 
grouiD. • 

Vocational readiness. It is important to diagnose 
the vocational readiness of exceptional students 
to find out what levels of expertise they already ^ 
have in the vocational area. This is esfpecially 
necessary for students enrolled in programs non- 
traditional for their sex and adults in regular pro- 
grams. Diagnosing vocational readiness should 
also be designed to deterrnine a student's goals, 
expectations, and interests in terms of the voca- 
tional area. The diagnosis can also indicate what, 
\\ any, modifications will have to be made for a 
physically/sensory impaired student and will tell 
wh^er the student's rmpairment will prevent^ 
him/her from engaging in certain occupations in * 
the vocational area. ^ 

An appropriate technique for diagnosing voca- 
tional readiness is to administer a work sample to 
the student. Work samples simulate an actual job 
task in the occupational area. The student is ex- 
pected to perform the task as would be required 
on the job. By using a york sample, you can find 
out (1) how much the student already knows 
abdut the. occupational area, (2) whether the stu- 
dent has motor skills or coordination problems, 
and (3) whether equipment will have to be 
adjusted or modified for the student's use. 

Interest inventories can be administered to find 
out what types of vocational lasks the student 
likes to perform. 

Learning style. Learning style needs to be diag- 
nosed because, like all students, exceptional stu- 
dents have a vanety^ of ways of absorbing and 
retaining inform^tion.'The way in which a student 
learns. will directly affect the instructional tech- 



niques and materials you use with them. Some 
students will use some senses more effectively 
than others. Some may benefit more from hands- 
on experiences than from lecture or discussion. 
Some students may need to have frequent and 
tangible reinforcement. Some students may be 
impulsive and respond too quickly to every ques- 
tion and make many errors. Others may respond 
very slQwIy to decision situations. Finally, some 
students may have short attention spans and be 
easily distracted by outside stimuli. 

Learning style is a complex area, which can be 
diagnosed in a vanety of ways. One strategy for 
detemiining learning style is observation. How- 
ever, you will need to observe the students over a 
periDd of time in order to get an accurate picture of 
"the way in which they learn best. 

Basic acadecnic skill5*^*any exceptional stu- 
dents may lack basic academic skills, which in 
turn affects vocational and occupational success 
This is especially true of mentally retarded stu- 
dents. Some students who are members of racial/ 
ethnic minonty groups,, who are economically 
disadvantaged, or who have limited English pro- 
ficiency or communication deficiencies may also 
lack basic academic skills. 

One method of detemiining a student's basic aca- 
demic performance and aptitude is to refer him/ 
her to a trained testing specialist or ^hool coun- 
selor for standardized testing. Standardized in- 
struments are appropriate if you have no prior 
infol-mation about the student and wish to obtain a 
quick picture of academic aptitude. They are lim- 
itecJ in their^pplication because they may, be cul- 
turally biased and tend to discriminate against 
many Exceptional students. 



4. 



Basic academic sj<ills can als^tJS determined by 
reviewing a student's past grades These may be 
found in the student's cumulative records At 
the postsecondary level, scores may be available 
from placement tests' for English, math, and gen- 
eral academic Achievement. Another common 
method you can use to detennine basic academic 
skills is to observe a student's perfomiance on 
in-class assignments. You can also administer 
informal reading or math inventories to determine^ 
a student's perfomnance levels. 

School personnel who can help in diagnosing ex- 
ceptional students include the school counselor, 
nurse, physician, special education personnel, 
and former teachers. Specialists in math, reading, 
English as a second language, speech pathology 
and audiology, and others may also be hplpful. 

"Diagnostic data should be recorded so^that you 
can be consistent in your instructional approach 
to the student. Recording the data is also useful 
because others, such as counselo/s, special edu- 
cation staff, or administrators, may need to have 
access to it. When an lEP is being developed, 
diagnostic data must, by law, be recorded. 
Recording the data also helps in the planning 
process because objectives can be based on the 
needs recorded during diagnosis. 

The confidentiality of the data must be respected. 
If you have copies, they should be filed aiad kept in 
a secure place such as a filing cabinet with a lock. 
The data may be kept in the counseling or other 
central administrative office, where only respon- 
sible persons are allowed access to them. 



Level of Performance: Your wntten responses to the self-check items should have covered the same itiajor 
points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made review the matenal in the information sheet. Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students, pp. 8=25, or 
checKWith your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




\3iven a case study describing liow a vcxiational teacher identified and diag- 
nosed an exceptlonal student, critique the performancevof that teacher. - ' 



You will be reading the Case Study, pp. 32-33, and critiquing me perform^^ 
of trie teacherdescribed. - if 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teacher's perfor- 
mancein identifying and diagnosing an exceptional student by comparing your 
completed critique with the Model Critique, pp. 35-36, 
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. Activity 



The following case study describes how Mr. Wilkes, a vocational teacher, 
identified and diagnosed the exceptional needs of Ruth Ann Tucker. Read the 
case study, and as-you read,-try to determine what Mr. Wilkes is doing right and 
what he IS doing wrong. At the end of the case study ?re some key questions. 
Using these questions as a guide, prepare a written critique of Mr. Wilkes' 
performance in identifying and diagnosing this exceptional student. 



CASE STUDY 



Mr. Wilkes is a vocational teacher at a local com- 
prehensive high school. The fall term started about a 
mqnth ago, and he is auite involved in hjS program. 
. He wants to do his best lor the students enrolled in his 
program. He is particularly concerned about a new 
student, Ruth Ann Tucker. 

Mr. Wilkes began to feel concerned about Ruth 
Ann dunng the very. first week of the term. First, he 
noticed some rather obvious things about her. She 
had an Appalachian accent. She seemed somewhat 
thin, and her complexion was rather pale. Although 
she was always neai and clean, her clothe's all looked 
old and faded. ^ 

- Then, Mr. Wilkes began to notice other things 
about Ruth Anq— less obvious things, perhaps, but 
Significant in their own way. She was withdrawn. She 
didn t mix much with the other students in the class. 
She seemed fnendly and sociable whenever one of 
the other students approached her or sp6ke*to her, 
but she never took the initiative herself. Furthermore, 
if she was m a group of students, she never really 
participated fully in what they were doing She always 
seemed to hang back for some reason. 

Ruth Ann also seemed to be lost ih the vocational 
laboratory. She didn t know what to make 6f all the 
equipment and machinery in the lab and, as far as Mr. 
Wilkes could tell, didn t know what any of the equip- 
ment or machinery was called. When Mr. Wilkes was 
onentingihe class to the laboratory one day, Ruth 
Ann seemed perplexed and confused. At one point, 
Mr. Wilkes asked l^er topoint out the power switch on 
the machine next to her She was unable to find it, 
although it was in plain sight and'clearly labeleb. 

One day, Mr. Wilkes had an informal discussion 
with his class about their reasons for enrolling in 
his vocational program. Each student gave his or 
her reason, but Ruth Ann didn't have on^ to offer. 
She just stammered efbit, saying she hadn t thougf^t 
about it. When she finally said that she had 
just thought it might be interesting, he dropped the 
matter. 

Finally, Mr. Wilkes noticed that Ruth Ann seemed 
to have a great deal of trouble with reading assign- 
ments. She had questions to ask about fairly, simple 
things on all the assignments he had given her so far. 



She even had difficulty with an information sheet he 
gave out one day in class for students to read. She 
asked him what several words meant. In the course 
of answenng her questions, he determined that she 
really hadn't understood what she was reading. 

From all these observations, he began to feel wor- 
ned about Ruth Ann. He wondered what conditions 

' were like in her home. Her interaction with the other 
students in the prpgram seemed awkward. She really 
had no beckground in the program area, as far as he 
could tell. Her problem with reading assignments 

' could turn out to be a stumbling block as well Mr 
Wilkes decided that Ruth Ann apparently had some 
exceptional needs and that he'd better iook into the 
situation further. 

Consequently, Mr. Wilkes decided that he should 
investigate Ruth Ann's basic academic aptitude, her 
Vocational aptitude, her health,' and her home condi- 
.tions. He quickly came to the conclusion that the best 
place to start looking-for further information about 
Ruth Ann was in thelcumulative records. 

When he went to get Ruth Ann's cumulative rec- 
ords, however, Mr Wilkes discovered that they were 
very sketchy. In fact, they contained only.the infor- 
mation that Ruth Ann was a new student, having 
enrolled in the school jusf tyvo weeks before the start 
of classes. There was no information on her previous 
courses or grades, no standardized test scores, no 
vocational experience, no health /ecordv-nothing. 
So, Mr. Wilkes resolved to get his own information. 

Using in-class assessments adapted from written 
homework assignments, Mr Wilkes determined that 
Ruth Ann's reading and writing skills^ were, in gen- 
eral, three to four years behind her class level. By 
observing her communication in his vocational labo- 
ratory, he determined that her oral language skills 
were quite adequate. Althoi/gh her Appalachian 
accent was, at times, pronounced, it did not affect her 
ability to understand or be understood. 

Remembenng that the guidance counselor had 
standardized in3truments to assess mathematical 
aptitude, Mr. W^es decided to refer Ruth Ann to the 
counselor for^esting in this area. He was Subse* 
quentlj/lnfefmed by the counselor that her score from 
this tesluTo^s v^ery loW— in the tenth percentile (i.e., 
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her score was equal to or higher than only 10 pf rcent 
of the test group). 

To assess* Ruth Ann's vocational aptitude, Mr. 
Wilkes had her do a work sample one day in the 
laboratory when all the students were doing lab work. , 
, He felt that,*in this way, Ruth Ann would not feel 
singled out, since all the students were inyolved in 
tasks. By observing her performance on the v^ojk 
sample, Mr. Wilkes concluded that Ruth Ar\n lacked 
knowledge and skill in the kinds of basic vocational 
tasks that he usually assumed his students could 
already do when they enrolled in the program. 

Mr. Wilkes also administered an interest inventory 
to Ruth Ann. From^this, he learned that she liked 
working with things rather than ideas, working alone 
to working in groups, ♦and using visual rather than 
•print materials. Her only hobby was going to movies. 

In order 'to determine Ruth Ann's general health, 
Mr. Wilkes spoke.to the school nurse, who.sugge'bted 
he send Ruth Ann to see her. The nurse arranged'to 
have Ruth Ann examined by a consulting physician,, 
.i|/vho reported no serious problems. Ruth Ann was 
slightly anemic, but the physician felt that her low 
weight and paJe complexion might be improved if she 
participated in the school lunch program. Mr. Wilkes 
referred Ruth Ann to the counselor again to arrange 
for her to take part in this program. 

Mr. VVilkes consulted the counselor himself to get 
some tips on obtaining information* on Ruth Ann's 
home conditions. The counselor told him lhat the 
best method would be to visit Ruth Ann's home and 
talk to her parents in person. Consequently, Mr. 
Wilkes spoke with Ruth Arm after class one day and 
told her that he would like to talk to her parents. Ruth 
Ann said that she would mention this to them. She 
returned the niBxt day with the answer that he was 
welcome to drop by that Evening if he liked. 

At the Tucker home, t^r. Wilkes first got some basic 
biographical information about Ruth Ann— her age, 
height, weight, number of brothers and sisters,.and 
so on. He learned that the Tucker family hadjust. 



recently moved to town from rural West Virginia, 
They moved when Mr. Tucker lost his job with a 
highway construction firm because of a cutback in 
^ federal funding. ' 

Working on highway construction, Mr. Tucker had ^ 
had to move his family around quite a bit. going' 
w^here the highways were being built. Consequent- 
ly, Ruth Ann had been enrolled ia seven different 
schools previously. When Mr. Wilkes found this out, 
he decided that it wouldn^t do .any good to ask what 
courses .she had taken and what grades she had 
received. He figured that she had been in too many 
different schools for this information to have any 
meaning. ^ ^ 

He also learned that Mr. Tucker had had to take a 
low-paying^ob in town and considered him?elf lucky 
to have even that. Mrs. Tucker had to work as a 
cleaning p^wi five days a week to supplement the 
^ family income, which never* seemed to stretch far 
enough to make ends meet. Mr. Wilkes also ob- 
served that the, TtJCker home vyas in a run-doWh^ 
neighborhood and needed a lot of repair work. Inside, 
thelurniture was old and worn, and there were none 
of the luxunes that Mr. Wilkes was used to— no tele-, 
vision, no stereo, not even a dishwasher. 

Having collected all this information, Mr. Wilkes is 
now planning to meet with Ruth Ann,. her parents, 
and the guidance counselor to use the information to 
plan how he can help Ruth Ann with her ejccep^ional 
needs. If hQ, could just remember all the information 
he has gathered, he was sure it' would be a produc- 
tive session. / 



What visible clues did Mr. Will<es use to identify Ruth 
Ann's excBptiqnal heeds? How th,oroughly did Mr, 
WillfesMfow through oh diagrmlng the exceptional 
needs^^that were identitiedZ-Hoyy appropriate were 
t^ifi ie^^ diagpqsing Rutfi Ann's 

jexcepm^ Willoa^s 



rhatidh he had collected? 
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Compare your written critique of the teacher's performance with the model 
critrque given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the mode! 
response; however, you should have covered the same major point§. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

Mr. Wilkes was very astute in his observations of 
Ruth Ann. He not only noticed the_ more obvious 
things about her, but he also observed the more 
subtle aspects of her bel;iavior. The obvious clues 
that he observed were that she had an Appalachian 
accent, she seemed pale and somewhat thin, and 
her clothing was faded and worn. These obviows 
things were not enough to indicate that Ruth Ann Mad 
ejcceptional needs, however. Through further obser- 
vation, he noticed that she was also withdrawn and 
re^uctanTto initiate contact with the other members of 
the class. Furthermore, she would never volunteer ' 
responses to questions, and she seemed to shy 
away from full participation in group activities. 

Mr. Wilkes s observations of these less obvious 
facets of Ruth Ann's appearance and behavior were 
commendable. Nonetheless, he was even more 
painstaking in his observations and further noted that 
Ruth Ann' lacked basic vocational knowledge. He 
was alert enough to realize that she lacked funda- 
-mental technical vocabulary and that she also 
seemed to have difficulty understanding written 
assignments. 

Consequently, he realized that further in-depth 
examination of her background was necessary. In 
effect, Mr. Wilkes's identification of Ruth Ann's 
exceptional needs was quite thorough and was not 
based on a single, isolated incident. He carefully 
followed through on observing her to determine 
whether other related incidents or situations' indi- 
cated that exceptional needs existed. ^ 

Mr. Wilkes did not, however, conducr^thorough.a 
diagnosis of all the areas of exceptional rS^ed he had 
identified as he should have. He did investigate her 
academic background and her communication skills. 
He also examined her vocational readiness and her 
interests. He checked on her Health conditions and 
tried to find out about her home conditions by visiting 
her parents at home. 

However, he neglected to diagnose her social 
adjustment. During identification, this was a very 
important exceptional need that he had observed. 
Nonetheless, he did not follow through by diagnosing 
this need. Social adjustment problems must be diag- 



nosed, as they often affect the student's overall func- 
tioning academically and occupationally. Mr. Wilkes 
also made a mistake by not diagnosing Ruth Ann's 
learning style. Although there was no specific infor- 
mation given concerning whether she had learning 
problems, the fact that her reading level was low 
would have been ample justification for diagnosing 
her learning style. 

Mr. W^lkes did, however, use some very appropn- 
ate techniques to diagnose Ruth Ann's exceptional 
needs. He reviewed h^ cumulative records to find 
out what her perfprmance in the past had been. 
When he did not find sufficient information, he used 
his own initiative to fill the gaps. For example, to 
diagnose her academic performance he adminis- 
tered his own in-class reading tests. He also referred 
her to the school counselor for standardized testing 
in math. These were two appropriate techniques. 
However, he may have made a mistake in not refer- 
ring Ruth Ann for standardized testing in reading as 
well as in math. 

He checked on her communication skills by ob- 
serving her in diass, and he examined her vocational 
readiness by administering a work sample to her. He 
was very careful not to single her out during her, 
diagnosis. This showed a great degj^f sensitivity on 
his part. To obtain information orfner physical condi- 
tion, he referred her to the school nurse. Again, Mr. 
Wilkes made intelligent use of the expertise that was 
available to him. 

However, Mr. Wilkes failed to use hi§ most 
important source of information— Ruth Ann herself. 
Since the information about her past performance in 
school was so sketchy, he could have asked her in 
person what her experience and performance in the 
past had been. This would have been an excellent 
method of establishing rapport with Ruth Ann. In 
addition, he gould have obtained much of the infor- 
mation from Ruth Ann that he obtained through talk- 
ing to her parents. His failure to talk with the student 
herself was an important deficiency in his diagnosis. 

It was a good idea to visit Ruth Ann's home so that 
he could get additional information firsthand through 
observation. And it was beneficial that he arranged 
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the visit through Ruth Ann. But dunng the visit, he 
failed to find out specifically whether there were fac- 
tors in her home conditions that would hinder her 
progress in school. For example, were her communi- 
cation problems tharesult of the fact that her parents 
did not, themselves, have adequate communication 
skills? What were her parents' attitudes to Ruth Ann's 
progress in school? Did they value the type of educa- 
tion she was getting? Were they encouraging and 
supportive, or did they think thatgoing to school was 
a waste of time? Mr. Wilkes got some good informa- 
tion about the family's economic status from the visit, 
but he did not seem to apply the information to Ruth 
Ann's performance and attitudes. 



Mr. Wilkes evidently did not record the information 
he had gathered while he was conducting hurdrag- 
nosis. This is an irnportant failing. He might fonoet the 
information, especially since so many related areas 
of need were being diagnosed. Recording diagnostic 
information is vital, particularly since so little has 
previously been documented about Ruth Ann. 

Mr. Wilkes was conscientious in inviting other 
trained persons, Ruth Ann's parents, and Ruth Ann 
to a planning meeting. However, much of the infor- 
mation he has so far collected may get lost because 
he has not been as painstaking as he should have, 
been in recording it. 



Level of Performance; Your wntten cntique of the teacher's perforrfiance should have covered the same 
major points as the model cntique. If you missed some points or have questions^about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students, pp. 8-25, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience ill 



OVERVIEW 




Given a case situation describing a vocational-technical ^dent, outiinj^ the 
^procedures you would folfow in identifying and diagnosing the ^exceptional -''^ 
needs and abilities of that student; ^ . 



You vyiljnbe reading one of the Case Situations, ^>p. 38~39i and outlining the . 
procedures you would follow in identifying and diagnosing the exceptiorjal 
needs and abilities of tfie^studentdescril?^. ^ ^ 



You will be evaluating your rompetency in outlining the f^ocedures to follow in; 
identifying dnd diagnosincfa student's exceptional needs and ^abilities by' 
comparing your outline with one of the Model Outliij^s, pp. 41 -44: 
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Activ?ty 



Each of the following case situbtions describes an exceptional sludent \n a 
hypothetical setting: on^, a student at'tbe postsecondar^ level; the other, a 
student at the secondary level. Choose'the case situation that relates to the 
level at which you now teach. or plan to teach. Read the case situation, and 
then outline ir) writing the procedures, you would .follow in identifying and 
diagnosing the needs and abilities of the fexceptional student. ^ 



CASE SITUATIONS 



Case Situation 1 : Postsecondary ^ 

You are a vocational teacher in a local community 
college. This is the middle. of the first weelj; of the fall 
term. You are becoming concerned about one of the 
new students in your program — a young man, 23 
years old, named Frank Antonelli. Although you have 
had only a couple of days to observe Frank, you have 
seen some things that bother you. 

First of all, Frank is in a wheelchair and wears a 
collection bag. He has told you that he was severely 
wounded when he was in Vietnam. As a result, he is 
paralyzed from the waist down and has no control of 
his bladder and bowel functions. 

Furthermore, in the.short time thatTrank has been 
in your program, you have already noticed that he 
seems extremely moody. One day he is carefree and 
happy-go-lucky; and the next, he is completely 



depressed and down. As a matter of fact, the first day 
of the ternri was typical. He seemed quite positive and 
enthusiastic about the class until you started to ask 
students about their career goals. At that point, he 
sighed audibly, slumped in his wheelchair, and stared 
at the floor for the rest of the class period. 

Finally, what bothers you most about Frank^is that 
he always sits alone in the far corner of the room, 
away from all the other students. He says he needs 
lots of room to maneuver with his wheelchair. How- 
ever, he declined your offer to clear a space for him at 
the front of the room. He never initiates qpntact.with ' 
any of the other students.-lf one of them speaks to 
him, he merely nods. He has yet to speak a word to 
anyone in the class other than you. 
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• Case Situation 2: Secondary 

. Tcxlay is the third day of the fall term in your high 
school. You are a vocational teacher, trying to get to 
know the new students enrolled in your prograrftlor 
the coming yfear. One of thfese new students, Joseph 
Majewski seems to be ihferesting. 

First of all, the guidance counselor told you the ^ay 
before cfasses started that Joe had difficulty getting 
along vyith some of his teachers — they thought that 
he was a troublemaker. Iq fact, Jo6 s math teacher 
from last ye^r stopped you in the hall yesterday with a 
story about Joe. It seems that Joe claimed that the 
teacher's^olution to a math problem was incorrect. 
When the teacher asked Joe if he thought he knew 



more than the teacher did, Joe answered yes There: 
after, the math teacher thought it t^est to treat Joe as a 
discipline problem. 

You haven't had any problems with Joe, however, 
except that he does often seem to be off in a world of 
his own. This nhoming, a^you*were walking around 
the class, you noticed Joe hunched over a piece 
paper that was covered with complicated mathemati- 
cal equations. He was hard at work on these equa- 
tions and had already finished the problems you had 
given the class to work on. You've also seen-tvyo 
books on Joe's desk — Engineering Calculus and ^ 
The Theory of Relativity. A Historical Perspective. 
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Comparq your written outline of the procedures you would follow in identifying 
and diagnosing the student's expeptional needs with"She appropnate mod^l 
outline given below. Your outline need not exactly duplicate the model outline; 
however, you should have covered the' same major points. 



MODEL OUTLINES / 

Case Situation 1 : Postsecqndary 

Identification: You have noticed that Frank is in a 
wheelchair. This is an obvious physical condition that 
indicates that he may have exceptional needs. On 
closer observation, you notice that he is very moody. 
His moods seem^to fluctuate erratically — going from 
enthusiasm to despondency. Furthermore, he seems^ 
to avoid contact of any kind with anybody other than" 
you. He rejects the offers of fnendship extended to 
him by the other members of the class. Instead, he 
isolates himself in a far corner of the room. 

These clu^s are, in themselves, sufficient to indi- 
cate that Frank has exceptional needs. However, you 
• should also observe whether he has academic and 
vocational needs, as well as social, physical, and 
emotional needs. It 4S quite possible that Frank's 
academic. and vocational performance will be affec- 
ted by his emotional, social, and physical problems. 
He seems to have a negative attitude toward his 
impairment and may have a poor self-image. His 
attitudes may impair his motivation and affect his 
overall performance as a student. You can easily 
ol^serve Frank s performance on his academic and 
vocational tasks to identify whether there are needs 
in th^e areas. 

You' might identify exceptional needs such as the 
following: 

• Negative attitude toward the physical impairment 

• Social adjustment needs 

• Vocational needs 

• Academic^needs 
' • Health needs 

Diagnosis. Frank's attitudes toward his Impair* 
ment can best be diagnosed through face-to-face 
consultation with him to fiocj out how he feels and 
why. In faqt, it is very important that a one-to-one 
relationship of trust be established with Frank beiore 
you involve anyone else in his diagnosis. He has, so 
far, shown a preference for one-to-one interaction, 
and you seem to be able to communicate with him. 
You can discuss his attitudes toward his impairment 
with him. This should be a prlv£(te discussion since he 
is very self-conscious. 



If you have opportunities for contact with Frank's 
significant others, you may be able to learn more 
about his attitudes. For example, if they are uncom- 
Jortable with Frank's impairment, that may shed 
some light on Frank's own attitudes and self-image. 
A decision to involve Frank's family in your diagnosis 
should be made cautiously, since Frank is an adult. 
You should consider how Frank might feel at;>out"this 
kind of contact and how vital the information would be 
that you nrfight get from it. Above all, if^ou do contact 
Frank's family, you should talk to Frank about it first. 
This will help to preserve the trusting relationship you . 
are trying to build. 

Frank's social adjustment can be diagnosed 
through observation of his bnehavior in small-group, 
large-group, or one:to-one situations that you can 
structure yourself. You can also ta(k with Frank about 
his social adjustment problems. Frank seems to be 
willing to interact with you even though he cuts him- 
'self off from the other students. You should use this 
fact to your advantage as Frank is, in the long run, 
your most important source of information. You coutd 
also fook up existing records to see whether there is 
any mention of past social adjustment needs. Per- 
haps there are counseling records or informatkDn 
about Frank's involvement in Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) rehabilitation: 

It is likely that Frank may have vocational needs. 
To diagnose the extent of these needs, you might first 
ask Frank why he enter^ your program. You may 
also wish to administer an interest Inventory. Second, 
you will need to determine his knowledge of the occu- 
pational area. You can do this by first consulting his 
records for" related course work orWork experience. 
In-addition, you'can administer a work sample to him. 
.The work sample can help you determine whether his 
physical condition will impair his vocational perfor- 
mance in anyway. 

To determine whether Frank has academic 
need^, you should first consult his records. They 
may include scores from placement tests in English, 
m^tfi^ and general academic achievement. You may 
also need to administer your own in-class tests to 
find out what level of academic proficiency he has 
reached. If necessary, you might refer Frank to a 
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testing specialist for standardized testing. Frank him- 
self is another useful source of information on his 
past acaderhic performance. 

Frank may have health needs because of his 
physical i/npairment. You should^ locate any docu- 
ments with information on his health condition that 
are available. The documents may provide complete 
inform^tipn on methods that he has developed for 
increasing his. maneuverability or on his physical 
capacities and limitations. If the documents are not . 
complete, you can ask Frank about his physical 
capacities and limitations. SincS he is a wounded 
veteran, he has very likely participated in a VA re- 
habilitation program. If so, he is probably well aware 
of his health needs. However, he may not be aware of 
how they can affect his educational needs^ * 

Through observation, you can also determine the 
extent to which Franks physical condition will affect 
tiis vocational and occupational perforrnance. Work- 
ing together with Frank, you should be able to 
determine whether modifications will need to be 
made to tools or equipment to accommodate Frank's 
needs. 

It would not be necessary for you to involve a 
special educator in your diagnosis of Frank since he 
is ovei- 21 years of age. However, if special education 
facilities 'are available at the college, you should take 
advantage of them. If there are special support facili- 
ties available for the physically impaired, you should 
ask the trained personnel to help you in your diag- 
nosis. ^ . . 

You need to be sensitive, to the fact that Frank is , 
very self-conscious atx)ut his physical impairment 
Therefore, you' must establish* trust and rapport with 
him from the very beginning. You should talk with him 
as much as you can and not make him feel any more 
self-conscious than he already does. 

Record keeping. You must record the revolts x>f 
your diagnosis. It is crucial that you do this, especi^ally 
if funding is involved. Recording the information will 
also help you remember important facts later 

Planning. You should arrange to have a meeting 
with Frank (and appropnate specialists and others, if 
necessary) to develop the best instructional plan for 
his needs, abilities, and interests. The plan should be 
documented in writing, and Frank should be given a 
copy of it. You should also arrange to conduct ongo- 
ing assessments of Frank's progress. 

It IS important to maintain the confidentiality of the 
npaterial collected dunng diagnosis. You may wish to 
maintain an individual file on Frank in a file folder or 
on index cards. If you have a filing cabinet in your 
office that can be locked, you may wish to keep this 
file there. If you do not have these facilities, the file 
could be stored in a departmental or central adminis- 
*trative office. 



Case Situation 2: Secondary 

Identification. You were told in advance by the 
guidance counselor that Joe has had trouble in get- 
ting along with Some of his teachers. This is sec^- 
hand information, but it is nevertheless usefi^tq 
know how others perceive^oe.. The story told by 
Joe's previous math teacher is also secondhand 
information. So while you must treat the information 
as important, you need to observe ^the student your- 
self to determine whether he is, in fact,^a fiiscipline ^ 
problem . ' . ' ^ 

So far, you have had no problems in interacting 
with Joe! Through observation you have noted that 
he completes his assignments long before the other 
students and that he likes doing complicated mathe- 
matical problems. Furthermore, he reads highly so- 
phisticated mathematical texts. Your observations 
indicate that he has an interest in math abowe his 
grade level. 

You have also noticed that Joe seems to day- 
dream a lot. This may mean that he is not as moti- 
vated in the program as he should be. So far, your 
observations point to Joe's possibly being a gifted 
student. 

There are several other areas that you may need to 
observe before Joe can be identified as a gifted stu- 
dent. You could observe whether or not he is as gifted 
in other academic or vocational areas as he appears 
to be in math. You should note his vocational per- 
formance and observe whether he has superior ver- 
bal abilities. 

You also need to observe Joe's social interaction 
with his peers. So far, your knowledge of his social 
adjustment is based on hearsay. You yourself have 
not had experiences like those that have been re- 
ported to you. Therefore, it is important to determine 
how he interacts with his classmates. As indicated, 
his frequent daydreaming may indicate boredom; 
however, it may instead be a signal that he tunes 
others out because he feels misunderstood 

Your preliminary identification shows that Joe . 
seems to have academic needs, social adjustment 
needs, vocational needs, and needs in the area of 
. goals, interests, and values. ' 

Diagnosis. In diagnosing Joe's academic needs, 
you must first review his cumulative records. If they 
do, not contain all the information you need, you 
should refer Joe for standardized testing. Start^dard- 
' j^ed testing would be a good technique for diagnos- 
ing Joe's academic and vocational potential, espe- 
cially if he is regarded as gifted. You may also wish to 
administer somejn-class tests to Joe to determine 
his academic potential. 

It IS also important to talk to Joe about his past 
academic performance and his special academic 



interests. If Joe is very selt-directed, his academic 
goals and interests may differ from those of the other 
students. Talking to him will help you find out what 
types of activities are most interesting to him. 

It is also crucial that you find out what Joe's career 
goals are — ^hy is Joe m your particular vocational 
program? He may not be there for the typical rea- 
sons. If his goal is to explore your program as one in a 
senes of career exploration activities, his attitudes 
and expectations will be different from those of other 
students. Diagnosing his vocational and career goals 
•IS important to knowing how to motivate him. You can 
ask Joe about his goals and expectations. You can 
refer him to the counselor for a conference or for 
standartJized testing or you can administer an inter- 
elst inventory to him yourself. 

In addition to finding out what Joe's career goals 
are, you need to determine his potential to perform in 
your vocational program. It is very useful to observe 
his vocational performance. His problem-solving 
talent may not carry over into the vocational area. On 
the other hand, he may be just as gifted m performing 
vocational tasks as he is in solving difficult math 
problems. You can diagnose his vocational readi- 
ness by administenng a work sample. You may also 
observe his vocational performance on a daily basis 
in class. 

In diagnosing Joes social adjustment,- you 
already have information from a number of people 
pointing to the fact that he sometimes has problems 
interacting with others. You need to observe him 
carefully in large-group, small-group, and one-on- 
one Situations. Joe himself can probably tell you 
whether he feels more comfortable interacting with 
large or small groups of people. Yrfu can also ask him 
how he feels about interacting with his peers. Does 
he feel that they treat him differently from the other 
students? If so, how does he feel ^boui this? 

Since Joe may be academically superior, yteu also 
need to diagnose his learning style. You must de- 
termine, for example, whether he prefers abstract, 
problem-solving activities to hands-on tasks. You 
shiould also determine his rate of content assimila- 
tion. So far, the indications are that he learns faster 
thanihe other students." 

• Finally, you should diagnpse Joet's home condi- 
tions. The indications are that he has not been given 
the attention he needs in school up to this point. You 
therefore need to find out whether his family realizes 
that he may be gifted or if they perhaps regard him as 
being odd. The family s attitudes wilt greatly influence 
Joe's self-image and his expectations. You may want 



to visit his parents at home or ask the counselor to 
have a conference with them. Joe himself could also 
give you some' information about wljat kind of at- 
titudes his family displays toward him and his inter- 
ests. ^ 

In diagnosing Joe's needs, you should be very 
careful not to make him feel as if you are using other 
people's, negative opinions of him to lat>el him as 
disaiptiveor insolent. Yoci need to establish as much 
rapport with+iim as you can. You must also b* careful 
not to make him feel that he is odd because he may , 
be gifted. Arwther thing to consider is that he may be 
hostile to authority and want to be left alone. You 
should therefore approach your diagnosis with care 
and encourage him to trust you first so^tTTaThe will be 
inclined to cooperate with you. 

You need to check with yoi^g^ministrator, with 
Joe himself, and. with his parents to obtain permis- 
sion to administer standardized tests to Joe. You will 
probably be relying heavily on standardized test re- 
sults in your diagnosis of Joe's academic potential 
You therefore need to make sure that your school 
policy allows the use of standardized test jesults in 
making ]udc|ments about a student's aptitudes anfl 
^ performance. <» . ^ 

Record keeping. The information that you gather 
about Joe's academic poterftial and performance, his 
social adjustment, his home conditions, and his vo- 
cational readiness should be recorded as you gather 
it. You may wish to maintain a file on Joe in;jA^hich you* 
can record all the results of your informal in-class 
tests, your observations, and your conferences with 
him. You may need to ask the school counselor for 
assistance in maintaining the file. Standardized test 
results may need to be kept in a centralized cumu- 
lative record file,, with limited access You pould ar- 
range with the counselor to pool the results of your 
diagnosis with the information that the counselor ob- 
tains from standardized tests. 

All material that is collected about Joe during diag- 
nosis should be kept confidential. If you have pooled 
your records with the school counselor, then storing 
the matenal in a secure pla^ should not be a prob- 
lem. If you/are keeping your own fUe on Joe, you 
should keep it in a secure place such as a locked 
filing cabinet. 

Planning. The information that has been collected 
by you and others can be most effectively interpreted 
if all those involved in the diagnosis are invited to a 
planning meeting. During the meeting, additional in- 
formation might be collected and an effective instruc- 
tional plan dpV^Joped for Joe. 
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Dunng the planning meetitg. arrangemnents individualized instructional plan. Joe's plan should be 
shourd be made to conduct ongoing assessments of documented, and Joe should have a copy of it 
Joe's progress. These can be written in as part of the. 

Level of PerftHmance: Your wntten outline of the procedures you would follow m identifyiflg^^ diagnosing 
the student s exceptional needs should have covd^ed the same major points as the appropriate model outline ,^ 
If you missed some points or tjave questions about any additidnal points you made, review the material in the V 
mfonnation sITeet, Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students, pp. 8-25, or check with your resource person if ^ 
necessary. ' • 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Acthrity . 




In an actual teaching situation/ identify and diagnose exceptional students. < 



As you conduct your teaching activities, identify and diagnose*exceptional 
students. Thisj^ll include— 

• identifying students who appear to have exceptional needs and abilities 
identifying the exceptional needs and abilities of the students 

• diagnosing the specific needs/abilities of the students 

• recording the results of the diagnosis 

• interpreting the results of the diagnosis - 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., one to tiiree 
weeks). 



As you complete each of the aboye activities, document, your actions (in 
writing, on.tape, ttirough a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange to have your resource person review your documentation. If possible, 
arrange to have your resource person obsen/e your performance at a point 
when you are working witii Ctiiers to kientify/diagnose exceptional students 
(e.g.,, during a meeting to interpret ttie results of diagnosis). 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 47-48i 

Based upon the criteria speciified in ttiis assessment instrument, your resource 
person will determine whettier you are competent in Identifying and diagnos* 
ing exceptk)nal students. 



'For a definition of "actual teaching situation,' see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students (L-2) 

Name 

t 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing an 

X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 

because of special circumstances, a performance component was not appli- 

cable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource pefsoo 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In identllfying students who might have exceptional needs 
and abilities, the teacher: 



2. used observation to detect subtle clues in behavicJi- and 
appearance 

3. used more than one criterion to'identify a student as having 
• exceptional needs i, 

4. ensured that the identification techniques used did not sin- 
gle a student out as being different 

5. followed up by diagnosing all identified exceptional needs . 

In diagnosing students, the teacher: 

6. checked data already in the students' records 

7. determined what additional data were needed 



8. selected and used appropriate techniques to obtain the 
necessary information, including: 



Doru 
:lJd 

a. referral to trained personnel for standardized testing . . 
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■□ 
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.□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 





^ b. use of teacher-made tests to determine academic per- 
formance and vocational readiness, interests, and j— | Q Q Q Q [tl 

c. observations of students in the classroom and labora- , | | | 1 I 1 I 1 riT 
\6iry to determine learning styles and social behavior . . I — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' T""^ , , 

d. individual consultations with the students [— I Q D D [— I ' 

-e. consultation with others (e.g., students' significant oth- i i i i | | '| | Pl^ .i 

ers, trained personnel) : ' — ' ' — ' ^ ' — ' *— ' ' 

9. identified legal or policy restraints or procedures that should | i i i i i i I Fl pil 

be followed ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

10. respected students' privacy and individuality [— I D I D 0: 0 

• * ■ 4S •- . 
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1 1 . recorded the results of the diagnosis using an appropriate i — i i — i rn I — I ri* 

format: , \ • ^ U U U U VA: 

in interpreting the results of the diagnosis, the teacher: 

\2. shared information with other trained personnel, the stu- 
dents' significant others, and the students themselves at a' i — i r — i i — i i — i rH. 
diagnostic meeting I — I I — I ' — I ' — I 1—^ , 

13. obtained additional information from the persons who i — i i — i i — i i — i J^,- |7j|i 
attended the diagnostic meeting 1^ . I — I I — I I — I I — I V4lv yr^. 

After the diagnosis, the teacher: ^ ^ ; 

14. arranged to protect the confidentiality of the information j— j |^ |^ |^ Q' 
collected »■ 

14. arranged tQ conduct ongoing assessment of the students' i — i i — i i — i i i i | 

progress/needs...' ' — I ' — I ' — I ' — I ;LJ' 1--J 

Level of Performance: All items must receive N/ A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives a 
NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional 
activities the teacher needs -to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING 
PBTE MODULES 



NATIONAL CENTER'S 



Organization , ^ 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess, A module is made up of a senes of leaming experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice expenences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these expenences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience, The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Module^ are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education prograni. You need to take only those 
modules covenng skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skm needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any ntodule, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2)Vhe objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing expenence, and (4) the final expenence. AfteAcompar- 
(Hg your present needs and competencies with thejnforrna- 
uon you have read in these sections, you should b^ready to 
make one of the following decisions. 

• That you do not have the competencies indidated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one ormore of \hi enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning e;<penence and, 
thus, can omit those learning expenences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final leaming experience in 
order to "test out" • 

• That the mqdule is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time ^ 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do no\ complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the expenence or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other ralated activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
-suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g^ the service area 
Trade and Industnal Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tncity). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that IS designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional .supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you In 
completing thi§ module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field, agn- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distnbutive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education. Industrial arts education, 
technical education, or twde and industnal education 
You or the Teacher/lnwructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. ' . > 
None: No attempt was made to meet the critenon, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable tp perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform It. " ^ 

Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teache? is able to perform this skill in an effec* 
tlve manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner.. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Moduliss 



Category A: Program Planning, Oevetopment, and Evaluation 

Prepare forxn Community Sufvey 
Conduct a Comfnunrty Survty 
Report ihe Ftndings ol a Comfnunity Survey 
Orqimze an Occupatiooal Advisory Committee 
Maintain an Occupational Advisory Conrwrntteo 
Develop Progr an> Goals and Objectives 
Conduct an OccupatKXiaJ Anafysjs 
Develop a Course oJ Study 
Develop Long* Range Program Plans 
CorxJoct a Student Folk)w-Up Study 
Evaluate Your vocational.Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 
Develop Student performance Objectives 
Develop a Unit of instruction 
Develop a Lesson Ran 
Select Student instructional Materials 
Prepare Teacher • Made Instnx^tional Matenais 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

Direct Field Tnps 

Conduct Group Discussions. Panel DiscussKxts. and Symposium^ 
Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 
Direct Students in instructing Ott>|»r Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
GuKJe Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students m Applying R-oblem- Solving Techniques 
E mploy the Protect Method ^ 
Introduce a Lesson 
Sunnmanzea Lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
Provide InstruaKX* for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulatrve Skill 
Demonstrate a CorKept or Pnnciple 
individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 
Presem information wrth Ovemead and Opaque Matenats 
Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 
Present Information with Films 
Present information with AudK) Recordings 
Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instmction 
Present Information with the Chatkboa/d and Flip Chart 
Provide for Students Learning Styles 



A-1 

A-2 

A-3 

A-4 

A-5 

A-6 

A-7 

A-8 

A-9 

A- 10 

A-11 



B-2 
B-3 
B-4 
B-5 
B-6 



C-1 
C-2 
C-3 
•C-4 
C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C-8 
C^ 
C-10 
C-lt 
C-12 
C-13 
C-H 
C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 
C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 
' C-30 

Category D. Instructional Evaluation 

D- 1 Establish Student Performance Cntena 
D-2 Assess Student Performance Knowledge 
D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 
D-4 Assess Student Performance. Skills 
D-5 Determine Student Grades 
D-6 ^ Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 
E-2 

n 

E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-8 

, E-9 

E-ia 

Category F: Guidance 

F- 1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Persona) Contacts 

F-3 UseConferencestoHelp MeetStudentNeeds 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 



Project Instructional Resource Needs 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

Maintain a Filing System 

Provide for Student Safety 

Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students 

Assist Students in Developing Self* Disaplme 

Organize the Vocational Latxxatory ^ 

Manage the vocation^ Laboratory 

Combat problems of Student Chemical Use 



H 


-1 


H-2 


H- 


-3 


H- 


-4 


H- 


-5 


H- 


-6 



Category G: School-Community Relations ^ 
G- 1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your vocatiorul Program 
G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your vocatKXlal Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your vocatKXial Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Pronrwte Your vocational Program «• 
G-5 > Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Rado Presentations Concerning Your vocationaJ 

Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work wrth Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local Educators 
G-lO Obtain Feedback about Your vocational Program 

Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

Devetop a Personal Philosophy Cor>cerning vocation^ Student 

Organizations j?- 
Establish a vocational Student Organization > 
Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
Assist vocational Student Organization Members m Devetoping and 

Finanang a Ye^ Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the vocation^ Student Organization 
Guide Participation m vocation^ Student Organ izal»on Contests 

Category I: Professional Role and Development ' 

1-1 Keep Up to Date Professionally * 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 -Oevetop an Active Personal Phltosophy of Education ' 

1-4 Serve the School and Community . ^ 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Ex penerKei for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience ' 

1-8 Supen/ise Student Teachers 

J Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education ^ 

J - 1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative vocational Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students 

j-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

j'-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program j 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of Oh-the*Job Instnictors 

J-7 Coordinate On*the-Job Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students On-the-job Performance _ » 

J-9 Prepare for Students Related Instruction " ' 

J- 1 0 Supervise an Emptoyer-Empkjyec Appreciation Event 

Category K: Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE> 

K-* 1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBg Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Matenais for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Progran\ 

Category I: Serving Students with Special/ Exceptional Needs 

L- 1 Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptionaf Studenis 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Pian Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate Instmctional Matenais for Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use Instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve YourCommumcation Skills *^ 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students^ 

L~ 1 0 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal- Social Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students in Developing Career Planning Skills 

L- 1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students for Empk>yability 

L- 1 3 Promote Your vocational Program with ExceptKXial Students 

Category M: Assistir>g Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M- 1 ^ Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 . Assist Stud.ents m Developing Technical Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 " Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 

M -6 Assist Students I n I mprovi ng Their Survival! Skills 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance Based Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 
Performance- Based Teacher Education THe State of the Art. General Education and 
vocational Education \ 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact— AAVIM, American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials. 120 Driftmier Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens. Georgia 30602. (404) 542-2586 
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